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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Which was the greater rogue, Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia or Constantine of Greece, is a:nice point. ‘‘ Be- 
tween a louse and a flea I cannot decide the preced- 
ence,’? as Johnson said. Probably Ferdinand is the 
worse, because more intriguing knave. ‘Tino was a 
weak creature, bullied by his wife and her brother. 
How these men, in penury and exile, must love the 
Kaiser! Ferdinand has lost for his subjects all that 
Bulgaria gained in the first Balkan war, and a good 
deal more. Dedeagatch, the port on the AZgean Sea, 
and Strumnitza, in Macedonia, are taken away 
and given to Greece and Serbia respectively; and 
Bulgaria is condemned to pay an indemnity of 
£90,000,000 spread over thirty years. By the bye, 
to whom are these indemnities to be paid? And who 
is to collect them? 


We have never joined the ‘‘ Hang the Kaiser 
crowd, believing that if William were tried by any 
forms of law known to Western nations he would pro- 
bably be acquitted, or dismissed with a reprimand. But 
it is a little too much that this man, who has contri- 
buted so largely to the ruin of the world, should be 
allowed to settle down comfortably in Holland and build 
himself lordly pleasure houses, and establish a Court 
which would be the headquarters of the anti-British 
schemers in Europe. Remembering that the son and 
grandson of James II. raised two serious rebellions in 
this country, and that Napoleon escaped from Elba and 
recovered his throne in a week, the ex-Kaiser must be 
moved farther off. Why not send him to Spitzbergen ? 
It is some distance away, and William’s restless energy 
might secure him employment as local manager of the 
coal and iron company that has recently been started 
by some veterans of promotion. 


The Bullitt ‘‘ stunt’? has now been worked for all 
it is worth, which is just nothing; unless it teaches Mr. 
Lloyd George to be more careful in his intermediate 
dealings with journalists of a certain type, whether 
British or American. ‘‘ The young man of the name 
of Bullitt’? has probably learned by this time that a 
great man’s secretary is not quite the same thing as 
the great man himself, and that to publish confidential 
conversations or private letters is not the way to get 
on, The truth about the Russian adventure is obvious 


to any man outside journalism. Messrs. Clemenceau, 
George, and Wilson, were all anxious, naturally, to 
smash Bolshevism, and restore peace in Russia. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, with their sanguine 
temperaments, persuaded themselves and their Allies 
that it would be an affair of a few weeks. 


Undoubtedly our mercurial Prime Minister and our 
dashing War Secretary thought that Bolshevism was 
on the edge of collapse, and that a little shove from the 
North by a few thousand men, would send Lenin and 
Trotsky spinning into the abyss. Probably they also 
counted on more help from the French and American 
Governments. But when weeks and months slipped 
past, and the Bolshevists went om fighting, and it 
turned out that France could not and America would 
not give any assistance, Messrs. George and Churchill 
were obliged, in parliamentary slang, to ‘* consider 
their position.’” They found the financial position 
here more serious than they supposed; and so like 
sensible men they decided to cut the loss. When such 
a decision is arrived at, the sooner the thing is done the 
better. As an American operator used to observe 
about selling stock, ‘‘ if you are going to run, run 
quickly.’’ 


Few things will puzzle the future historian more 
sorely than the sympathy of the British working-classes 
with Russian Bolshevism. When Louis XVI. and his 
Queen were murdered by the Jacobins, a shudder ran 
through Europe which swelled into war. The torture 
and murder of the Tsar, his wife and young children, 
far more horrible in every detail, have not elicited a 
murmur of sympathy or reproach from a single leading 
statesman. Consider how this same democracy has 
lashed itself into hysterical fury over Bulgarian 
atrocities and Armenian massacres (many of which 
were invented), and how stolidly, if not approvingly, 
it receives the news of outrages which make one 
ashamed of the human form that one wears! The 
reason—at least we can find no other—is that the 
former massacres were ordered by a Sultan, and the 
latter by a Soviet. Even pity seems to be an affair of 


party politics ! 


To what a degree political theories may deaden moral 
sentiment is illustrated by an article in last week’s 
Nation. Writing of making terms with the Soviet 
Government, our contemporary proceeds; ‘‘ If both 
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sides are prepared for the observance at least of the 
outward decencies of civilised intercourse, recognition 
need present no difficulties. Much that has been 
denounced as a vice in that system’’ (i.e., the Soviet) 
‘‘is not peculiarly Bolshevik but Russian. Both sides 
have been guilty of cruelty and murder. What else 
could one expect when one remembers that Peter the 
Great used to behead heretics with his own hands, 
etc?’’ This we assert to be a sweeping libel on the 
Russian people. ‘* The main thing that the Soviet Re- 
public has done, from the standpoint of nine Russians 
out of ten, is that it has given the land to the peasants. 
‘ The solution of the land question ’’ (by whole- 
sale robbery and murder of the owners) ‘‘is a moral 
asset (!) on which the Soviet Republic may conceivably 
live as long’’ as Tsardom. Yet the editor of the 
Nation is highly educated, and as ‘‘ mild a manner’d 
man as ever cut a throat.”’ 


We had no idea that Lord Fisher was so old as his 
memory proves him. For he tells us (not as a matter 
of hearsay, but of sight), that Barnes, the famous 
editor of The Times, had written up in his room the 
profound platitude that ‘‘ Repetition is the soul of 
Journalism.’’ Barnes died in 1841, that is seventy- 
nine years ago; and as young Fisher could hardly have 
been admitted to the editorial sanctum at an age much 
less than twenty, that makes our Admiral, whose com- 
mand of expletives is so much greater than his com- 
mand of fleets, or of facts, only ninety-nine. At such 
an age repetition, we admit, is pardonable. 


Though we cannot boast the years, or the memory, 
of Lord Fisher, we are old enough to remember the 
popularity of King Edward as Prince of Wales, and 
the loyal enthusiasm which greeted him during his 
tour of our Eastern Empire. But this was nothing 
compared with the boisterous and touching affection 
excited by the Prince of Wales in the Canadians as he 
travels across the Dominion. David ’’ has done 
more to bind Canada to the Mother Country than the 
war. His charm appears to consist in the directness 
and simplicity of his manners, added to a pleasant face 
and an inexhaustible capacity for bearing fatigue. 
Delicacy of mind or body is not appreciated by hearty 
Colonials; and a malicious wit once explained the 
popularity of an Australian governor by saying that 
‘*he looked as if he drank.’’ All classes of Canadians, 
French and Scotch, high and low, learned and simple. 
farmer and financier, have been enslaved by our 
Prince. 

‘* Fame runs before him as the morning star, 

And shouts of joy salute him from afar; 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode.’”’ 


The Irish Government has decided to suppress and 
prosecute the Sinn Fein newspapers under the powers 
of ‘‘Dora.’’ This is quite justifiable, but the same 
measure of rigour should be applied to England and 
Scotland. The newspapers are to be put down, not be- 
cause they express theoretic opinions in favour of a 
Republic, but because they incite to ‘‘ levying war 
against the King,’’ which is treason-felony. But is 
not *‘ direct action ’’ by trade-unions, that is, stopping 
the production of the necessaries of life unless Parlia- 
ment obeys the orders of the trade-unions, levying war 
against the King? Unless the Government and Par- 
liament take away the coal mines from their present 
owners and hand them over to a State department in 
Whitehall, say Messrs. Smillie & Co., we shall stop the 
supply of coal and the means of transport for food, 
clothes, ete. In other words, Obey or Starve, is the 
ultimatum of the Smillies and their newspapers. — Is 
not this levying war against the King? And ought its 
authors not to be prosecuted ? 


The policy of Nationalisation is based upon the 
dogma that men will work harder for the State than 
for a private employer. It is declared that the civic 


conscience of the labourer is so sensitive that he will 
cheerfully give his time, and muscle, and skill, to the 
public service, for the public, not private, enrichment. 
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If you knock away this basis, the policy falls. Well, 
there is an admirable and irrefragable test at hand. 
A very large number of able-bodied men and women 
are now living in idleness on the public purse, not only 
without shame, but with exultation.. A few years ago 
out-door relief, paid out of the parish rates, was felt 
to be a sponging on one’s neighbours, and rightly re- 
garded as a disgrace. The State has been substituted 
for the Parish, and unemployment pay is not onfy 
eagerly claimed, but if fraudulently obtained is 
boasted as a ‘‘ smart ’’ performance by the recipients. 
So much for the civic conscience and the doctrine of 
public service. 


The strike of three unions out of the fifty-one groups 
of iron and steel workers, and the threatened strike of 
the railway men, come back to the point we have 
repeatedly tried to impress upon our readers. Abnor- 
mal wages having been extorted from the necessities 
of the nation during the war, the men are determined 
not to reduce them to a peace level. Their conduct is 
as foolish as that of the hotel proprietors in holiday 
resorts, who nail the barometer to ‘‘ set fair.”’ The 
working men are determined that, whatever other 
classes may suffer, they will bear none of the burthens 
or privations of the most costly war in history. They 
cannot, or will not, see that a trade can only pay the 
wages which the trade will ‘‘ bear,’’ i.e., can afford 
without extinction. As the working-men are intelli- 
gent and fairly educated, this obliquity of vision must 
be ascribed to the folly of the Government in subsidis- 
ing the miners and the railways. The foundry men 
not unnaturally ask, why shouldn’t we be subsidised 
as well as the miners? 

The iron-founders advance the usual excuse, that the 
cost of living has risen more than their wages. But 
even they don’t allege that it has advanced much more, 
and we see no reason why the rise of wages should 
be exactly coincident with the rise of prices, unless on 
the assumption that the workers are to contribute 
nothing to the war. As long as wages continue to their 
present height, and advance, the cost of living must 
remain high, and advance. In other words, the 
majority of the nation, who are outside the trade 
unions, must starve and shiver and fall sick, in order 
that high wages may be paid to certain privileged 
classes of workmen. These threats of strikes, sprung 
upon us week after week, are as harassing as the sabre- 
rattling of Kaiser William, and can only be stopped 
by the same method, the appeal to battle. Are the 
majority or the minority to rule? This issue must be 
fought out sooner or later. 


Meanwhile Britain is not alone in its labour 
troubles. We hear on good authority that the notion 
of the Germans preparing to work 14 hours a 
day to pay the indemnity and recover their trade is a 
myth. The German workmen have been as completely 
demoralised by the lounging, brutal life of war as the 
men of other countries. This is the first war in which 
the whole body of citizens of fighting age have partici- 
pated, and it has struck a serious, if not deadly, blow 
at the industry of the world. In the United States 
there is the gigantic strike of the Steel Union workers. 
But we prophesy that there, at all events, the strike 
will be rapidly decided, not by talking and leader- 
writing, but by “‘gunning.’’ The Americans are im- 
patient of ‘‘ eye-wash,”’ especially when applied to their 
pockets. 


One member of the Government at least appears to 
have the courage of his principles and to be undismayed 
by deputations. Let us be grateful to Sir Auckland 
Geddes for having bluntly refused the request for Pro- 
tection so tactlessly advanced by the manufacturers of 
motor-cars and lorries. At a time when the country is 
suffering acutely from lack of transport these manu- 
facturers had the hardihood to ask that American 
motors and lorries and tractors should be kept out by 
a tariff. Of course they only wanted Protection for a 
year or two, until they had established their business. 
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Had that been granted, they would at the end of a 
year or two have claimed the continuance of the tariff 
on the ground of vested interest. Sir Auckland 
Geddes pointed out that the rate of exchange, the cost 
of freight, insurance, unloading and delivery, estab- 
lished an effective Protection of over 80 per cent. in 
the case of private cars, and over 4o per cent. in the 
case of commercial vehicles. For many years Canada 
was governed by the ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Parlour ’’ at 
Ottawa, as Sir Auckland doubtiess remembered. 


President Wilson has said quite bluntly, in one of 
his speeches in the West, that if the Senate adopt Sena- 
tor Lodge’s proposal to take Shantung from Japan and 
give it back to China, America will have to fight 
Japan, France, and England. This is true, if we 
stick to our engagements, because, as the SATURDAY 
Review pointed out last week, France and England 
have entered into a Secret Treaty with Japan to the 
effect that Japan shall keep Shantung; and this was 
done (in 1917) at the very time our newspapers and 
politicians were denouncing the secret diplomacy of the 
old world! President Wilson grows every day more 
like a Prime Minister and less like a Sovereign. That 
the Head of a State should go electioneering seems 
undignified. 


In what used to be called the dead or silly season, 
but is now more accurately termed the recess (for there 
is no London season), political rumours grow ripe and 
rank in the columns of the press. The big men, in 
politics and journalism, are away, trying to persuade 
themselves that ‘‘ the country fit for heroes,’’ is still « 
good playground, instead of a vulgar smelly 
‘* scrum ’’ between strikers and profiteers. But the 
young men (of the name of Guppy and Bullitt and 
others), get their chance now of trying their ’prentice 
hands at a ‘‘stunt.’’ Amongst these interesting politi- 
cal tips, we have noted the following :—1. Mr. Lloyd 
George is going to retire from politics to the House of 
Lords as a Marquis (he could take no lower rank). 2. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Walter Long 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain are all going to retire, 
either to the House of Lords, or to the City. The 
latter contingency has caused something like a panic 
amongst the older and plainer class of guinea-pig. 
3. Parliament is going to be dissolved before 
Christmas. 


It has never been quite clear to us why a Prime Min- 
ister, with the largest majority ever known, should 
either retire from politics, or risk the uncertainty of a 
General Election, which is as great as that of the law—- 
to say nothing of the fatigue. Editors tell Mr. Lloyd 
George that his majority is too large, which is like tell- 
ing a millionaire that he has got too much money. The 
idea that the House of Commons will itself produce a 
dissolution by voting against the Prime Minister, 
seems equally childish. A General Election under 
modern conditions, is about the most disagree- 
able business, apart from the expense, in which a man 
of any sensitiveness can engage. Of course, if or- 
ganised Labour persists in challenging the existence 
of Parliamentary government, the Prime Minister 
would be a fool if he did not appeal to the country on 
the issue of ‘‘ direct action.’ He would get a ma- 
jority, if only by the votes of the working-men’s wives, 
who know that their ‘! ole men ’’ know nothing about 
politics. 

Mr. Lloyd George must surely tremble in his shoes 
when he learns that Captain Crewdson, the National 
Party candidate for Rusholme (who will probably Tose 
the seat for the Coalition), promises to support him 
when he agrees with Captain Crewdson; but when he 
differs or continues to allow the policy of drift, Captain 
Crewdson will do his best ‘‘ to force him " (the Prime 
Minister) ‘‘ back into the straight path.’’ An Inde- 
pendent gentleman once said to Lord Melbourne that 
he should alwavs be happy to stipport him when he 
was right. ‘* Damn your impudence,’’ said Melbourne 
(or words to that effect), ‘* ] want men who will sup- 
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port me when I am wrong.’’ Captain Crewdson will 
have none of the Labourites, Unionists, or Liberals, 
because ‘‘all are hedged round with vested interests, in- 
ternational financiers, pacifists, aliens, Bolsheviks, 
and self-seeking politicians.’ In short, there is but 
one honest and wise man in England, and his name is 
Crewdson. Why is it that National Party candidates 
are always so supremely ridiculous? They ought to 
get Mr. Ian Colvin to coach them in a sense of humour. 


Captain Crewdson is opposed to a duty on raw ma- 
terials, but he does not define them or explain whether 
he regards sugar, steel, and iron, for instance, as raw 
or manufactured products. Captain Crewdson is in 
possession of ‘“‘ first-hand evidence,’’ so he tells us, 
that ‘* Germany has slain over a million of our men.”’ 
Happily there is also first-hand evidence that we have 
slain five million Germans; but let that pass. ‘‘ Shall 
Germany pay her war indemnity by dumping her cheap 
goods on our market, and thereby robbing our returned 
soldiers and work-people of their work and wages? I 
say No!’’ Thus Captain Crewdson, whom we may 
ask how else is Germany to pay any indemnity, except 
by selling goods to us? And if his tariff keeps those 
goods out, how can there be any trade with Germany ? 
We must be forgiven the pun, when we say that this 
gallant candidate’s politics are crude. 


An officer, recently returned from Cologne, told us it 
was true that many of our soldiers had married or . 
become engaged to German girls. His explanation 
was that ‘*‘Tommy’”’ was billeted out among small 
German households, and had been captivated by the 
superior domestic efficiency of Gretchen as compared 
with ’Liza Jane. We are not surprised, for the Eng- 
lish and Irish women of the lower classes are provok- 
ingly incompetent: they can neither (the majority of 
them) cook, wash, or sew. Scptchwomen are more 
efficient. There is another fact almost uniformly re- 
ported by officers from Rhineland, who have been 
through the war, viz., that our men get on better with 
the Germans than with the French and Belgians. This 
will be bad héaring for some of our journalists and 
politicians, who are already declaring that these mar- 
riages are a plot by the German Government to poison 
Tommy, or to create an army of female spies. 


The Court of Inquiry appointed by the Air Council 
to inquire into the charges of corruption made by Miss 
O'Sullivan against a Manchester clothing firm and 
sundry officers have found that there was no bribery, 
and no grounds for attacking the honour or integrity 
of any of the officers concerned. But the Court agree 
with the opinion expressed by the General Officer 
Commanding the South-Eastern District that ‘* Miss 
O'Sullivan was justified in feeling that she had not 
been fairly treated or properly supported in carrying 
out her duties as Clothing Controller.’’ This exactly 
confirms what we wrote in our issue of the 16th August. 
We did not impute personal corruption to Col. Bersey 
or Col. Latimer. What we said in substance was that 
they failed te support Miss Douglas Pennant and Miss 
O'Sullivan, and combined to get rid of the ladies by 
questionable methods. |Our remarks about jobbery 
and robbery obviously referred to the Clyde contracts 
and Sir Robert Hunter’s evidence before the House of 
Commons Committee. 


Oxford, which used to be called ‘‘the home of lost 
causes,’’ has reached the front of up-to-date effort by 
opening a public market for the first time. The prices 
as reported, are certainly cheaper than those in the 
shops, and the stalls were cleared before the afternoon. 
Next term we may see a grave Master of Arts haggling 
for a herring, or an ex-soldier, accustomed to food pro- 
blems, surprising the undergraduate of the pre-war type 
with his apple-dumplings, a food which, Coleridge said, 
no man with a pure mind would pass by. 


| 
| 
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LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 


a IBERTY is for ever on men’s lips, but it is very 

seldom in their lives. At long, long intervals, 
for a few brief years—a century is but a minute in a 
nation’s life—Liberty lights up some corner of the 
world like a sunny day in a northern winter. Under 
the Antonines, for about a hundred years, the citizens 
of Rome enjoyed perhaps as near an approach to liberty 
as is possible. For when we speak of liberty we are 
not referring to the political constitution of a country, 
but to the amount of social liberty, of personal freedom, 
enjoyed by its citizens. The social liberty which allows 
the individual to lead the life he chooses, provided he 
does not injure or live on his neighbours; which allows 
the workman to sell his labour where, when, and to 
whom he pleases; which allows the merchant to trade 
where he can and to keep the fruits of his foresight and 
frugality; which allows the farmer to give himself to 
the cultivation of his fields in the certainty of being able 
to gather his harvest ; this kind of liberty, the only true 
and real liberty, is as often enjoyed under one form of 
government as another, under a prince as under a 
president. Indeed, as Mr. E. S. P. Haynes has pointed 
out in his book, which we reviewed a few weeks ago, 
the Russians under the Tsars enjoyed more personal 
or social liberty than Englishmen or Americans or 
Frenchmen enjoy to-day, or even before the war. And 
this statement is confirmed by Mr. Keeling, an English 
artisan, in his account of five years in Russia. We 
selected (on the authority of Gibbon) the age of An- 
toninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius as the period in the 
long history of Rome when individual liberty and peace- 
ful security were most successfully combined. A simi- 
lar period occurred in the story of these islands during 
the last century, from the passing of the first Reform 
Act in 1832 to the passing of the fatal Trades Disputes 
Act in 1906. Then was the franchise regarded, not as 
a right, to be extorted by threats and received without 
thanks, but as a privilege, a trust to be reposed in those 
of whatever class, who had proved themselves capable 
of the steady industry necessary to keep house and 
home together. The suffrage was extended, but it was 
not thrown into the gutter for girls and boys to pick 
up. The nation was governed, in the proper sense of 
the word, by statesmen of assured means and social 


position, who had nothing to gain by politics except. 


power, and who had won their places by a long train- 
ing in the House of Commons. The British were 
endowed during those seventy years with more personal 
liberty than they are ever likely to enjoy again. In 
1906, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury being dead, 
there arrived in power a Radical Socialist Party, rest- 
ing on the twin pillars of Irish treason and trade union- 
ist blackmail. From that hour personal liberty departed, 
though so-called political liberty was increased by the 
adoption of universal suffrage. Since then, we have 
been living under the most degrading tyranny of all, 
the tyranny of manual workers, encouraged and 
directed by a plebeian oligarchy in Downing Street. 
The real passion of the proletariat is, not at all for 
Liberty, but for Equality. | Rousseau’s real success 
was in palming off the grotesque and palpable false- 
hood that *‘ all men are born equal.’’ Bentham did 
very well with his ‘‘ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’’ which he owed to some Italian economist, 
perhaps through the intervenience of Priestley. But 
it has not worn as well as Rousseau’s Equality, be- 
cause it does not excite the evil passions of envy and 
class hatred to the same degree. In ‘The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,’ the French ouvrier says 
to the millionaire, ‘‘ In spite of all your millions, boss, 
you are now obliged to eat the same meal as I. Is it 
not a beautiful idea? ’’ And that ‘‘ beautiful idea ”’ 
consoled the carpenter for being torn from his shop 
and thrust into the trenches. The motive power be- 
hind the demand fer the nationalisation of mines and 
other industries is simply the passionate desire to pull 
down rich individuals to the level of the manual! 
workers, and make them eat the same meal. ‘‘ The 
beautiful idea’’ is not, as Mr. Henderson and the 
Fabians pretend to believe, ‘‘ public service,’’ but 
private envy. 


One of the most popular ghrases of the 
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hour is ‘‘ equal opportunity for all.’’ There is equal 
opportunity for all. All men have equal rights, but not 
to equal things. He that has five pounds in the part- 
nership of society has as good a right to his capital as 
he that has five thousand pounds; but the two are not 
entitled to the same dividend. ‘The Brighton road is 
equally open to the 4o h.p. Rolls-Royce car and to the 
coster’s donkey cart. But no law can make the cos- 
ter’s cart go as fast as the Rolls-Royce car. What 
legislation can (and probably will) do, is to force the 
Rolls-Royce car to go as slowly as the donkey-cart, to 
the waste and damage of a fine engine without any 
benefit to the costermonger. And so ends our equali- 
tarian theory. 

After the whole civilised world has been engaged for 
the last four years in wholesale murder, which has des- 
troyed seven million and disabled twenty million men, 
one would have thought the word Fraternity hopelessly 
unmarketable. On the contrary, it was never more 
popular, or more strenuously shouted from platform, 
pulpit, and press. Man is, indeed, as the Prime Min- 
ister observed sententiously in the City Temple, ‘‘ a 
wonderful animal,’’ whose capacity of self-deception is 
never so strong as when disproof stares him in the face. 
There are, to be sure, two brands of Fraternity, the 
foreign and the British. The foreign brand of Frater- 
nity is merely the pass-word of international anarchists, 
of the cosmopolitan conspirators who seek to subvert 
all established governments in all countries, irrespec- 
tive of their constitution, presidencies as well as king- 
doms. The Russian Bolsheviks are the triumphant 
protagonists of this kind of Fraternity, which is repre- 
sented in this country by Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Snowden, Henderson, Smillie, Williams & Co. Of 
this species of Fraternity it is only necessary to say 
that it is hostis humani generis, and, unless boldly put 
down and out, is the universal destroyer, But what 
are we to say to the adorable dreamers, who meet under 
Dr. Clifford’s roof, and make his sacred rafters ring 
with the old, old song of universal brotherly love? 
Were it not so tragical, would it not be laughable to 
behold the Prime Minister daubing the wings of his 
aeroplane with the dangerous ‘‘ dope ’’ of universal 
brotherly love? If Mr. Lloyd George is sincere and 
really means to mount on such a machine, it is tragical, 
for he will come down with a crash and bring his coun- 
try with him. If it is a politician’s clap-trap it is 
comical, or, rather, disgusting. That the audience in 
the City Temple believed in the Prime Minister’s sin- 
cerity and in the truth of the doctrine of Brotherhood 
was apparent, and we can understand their foolishness. 
But the Prime Minister, after eight months of the Paris 
Conference, to talk of the Brotherhood of nations! It 
is stupendous! Experience, without a single break, or 
fragment of contradictory evidence, proves but too 
plainly that universal hatred, not love, rules the rela- 
tions of the different races, religions, and States to one 
another. In a milder degree this is true of the dealings 
of individuals with one another, for love is the very 
rarest of feelings, and hatred is the most common. 
Christianity has tried for nineteen centuries to alter 
this, and has failed. And where Christianity has failed, 
neither Dr. Clifford, nor Mr. Lloyd George, nor Lord 
Robert Cecil, nor Professor Gilbert Murray, is likely 
to succeed. 


PAPER TRADERS’ WAR-TIME PROFITS. 


ASS an evidently partial Government has 

not had the temerity to give further protection 
to paper makers and paper merchants, it will be inter- 
esting to note the trend of prices with free importation 
in force, for after five years of plenty this highly 
favoured industry will make many shifts to avoid the 
lean times which are the lot of most fluctuating trades. 
One wonders why paper makers and paper merchants 
have been enabled to earn such huge profits at the 
expense of the community! Why so much for so 
small a number of people in comparison with the large 
public compelled to pay? Of the profits there is no 
doubt. Most of the larger firms are private companies 
(Bowaters, Spicers, et al.), and therefore their accounts 
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are not available, but public concerns offer some guide 
as to the extent of the general harvest. John Dicken- 
son and Co.’s net profit in 1913 was £87,794; in 1914 
it was a trifle less; but in 1918 it amounted to 
#213,351, after allowing for excess profit tax. Add 
the tax, the allowance for renewals, depreciation and 
increased cost of working (always heavy in days of such 
foolish taxation), and we have a stupendous total. 
Again, in 1913-1914, A. M. Peebles and Sons earned 
a profit of only £130; while in 1917-1918 it was no 
less than £45,108—suflicient to indicate war profits of 
remarkable volume. 

Following the outbreak of war, merchants found them- 
selves with large stocks on a rising market, and paper 
rose from something like 2d. and 3d. per Ib. to 1s. 6d. 
and 1s. gd. by which time there was of course Govern- 
ment control. Who constituted the controlling body, 
and what its relationship was to the paper trade, 
would be well worth knowing. Was it business acu- 
men only which enabled paper merchants and paper 
manufacturers to grow fat so easily and so quickly at 
the cost of a harassed public? For them to ask for 
more in the shape of protection against outside com- 
petition was evidently too much for a sapient Govern- 
ment and its ‘‘ business men’? advisers; yet the price 
of paper remains higher than in other countries and 
constitutes a menace to our literature and trade. After 
such flagrant profiteering one would expect that our 
manufacturers would be prepared to hold the home 
market against outside competition, both as regards 
quality and price. Neither the one nor the other is 
likely, and already our colonial and foreign book trade 
has gone. American publishers have attacked our 
hard-won markets, and the loss is attributable to high 
paper prices and poor quality. No new author has now 
much chance of a favourable reception from experienced 
publishers ; consequently our literature is endangered. 
Nor may we call our classics our own, for American 
and Continental printers will use them as a trade lever 
against us. 

We need not here refer to the general industry of the 
country, so dependent on paper for its successful 
exploitation. Hardly a trade or tradesman but needs 
the commodity in some shape or form, and if paper 
remains at its present high level, all must suffer loss. 
It seems but yesterday that we were urged by poster 
and advertisement to sell all waste for the public weal, 
and bounty-fed waste-paper merchants grew fat in the 
land; to-day these cannot be tempted even to remove 
the enormous stocks available. Have manufacturers 
made so much money that they feel disinclined to make 
paper, or have five years of freedom from competition 
sapped the mainspring of their enterprise? 

In view of the large profits made and the continued 
high prices prevailing one may well ask for some 
explanation from those entrusted by the public with the 
control of paper during the past five years. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HE scene, as we remember it, is a class-room in a 
provincial grammar school. It is a hot day at 
the end of July, and 52 boys in a double room into 
.which the sun pours through four great windows are 
fidgeting with their feet while they wait drearily for 
the results of the Junior School examinations to be an- 
nounced. A youngish master comes into the room with 
a thin blue book in his hand, and announces that he 
proposes to wile away the time by reading a story from 
this book. The boys gape uneasily, but conclude that 
on the whole anything is better than the sun and bore- 
dom. Half an hour later they have forgotten the heat, 
the examinations, the end of the term, the break-up. 
‘* Good Hunting ! '’ they are shouting to one another. 
* Good Hunting,’ said Mowgli.’’ 

So that when he hears Rudyard Kipling abused, one 
of these boys remembers how Mowgli and Kaa put out 
the sun for him, and even consoled him for the loss of 
the prize, which he thought (quite improperly) that he 
had deserved, for English literature. And in the light 


of that experience he is inclined to remember the other 
half a dozen supreme books for children. 


That there 
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are such books and that they are very few cannot be 
disputed. They stand out of the ruck, as plainly as 
Shakespeare or Shelley. They do not abide grown-up 
question. The children have finally answered for them. 

Let us (and we are speaking now for English child- 
ren only) recite their well-loved names. Of the Fairy 
Stories there is first, foremost and all the time, Hans 
Andersen, and though a long way off, still in the 
climate of supremacy, Grimm. All the colours of the 
rainbow and a heart of the metal to fill the crock at its 
foot cannot so exalt Andrew Lang’s fairy-books—red, 
green, yellow, and I do not know what colours else. 
* Alice in Wonderland,’ and ‘ Alice through the Look- 
ing Glass,’ take their place with effortless certainty, 
the more bewildering in their attractiveness for being 
only partly fairy. There follow these, and perhaps pre- 
cede them as being outside time and space, Nursery 
Rhymes—not the botched and altered rubbish which 
we are constantly meeting latterly, but the true rhymes 
of ‘Mother Goose’; not forgetting, among others, 
that Hector Protector who was dressed all in green, 
and least of all ‘ Tom the Piper’s Son.’ 

So far we imagine nobody will quarrel with us. The 
other names are not so easy, but not only for old 
sake’s sake we have no hesitation whatever in admit- 
ting both the Jungle Books into the charmed circle. We 
cannot do the same for ‘.Brer Fox,’ because he is an 
American, and we are concerned with English children. 
Nor will we give the entrée to ‘ Water Babies." We 
know a person of the female sex aged six, who ob- 
served politely that ‘ Water Babies ’ ought to be read 
to her doll, who, she added reflectively, had been re- 
markably naughty. We hasten to add that we attach 
weight to her criticism, which is entirely disinterested. 
as she had all the books mentioned above, and ‘ Water 
Babies.’ We are speaking of children’s books, and 
for that reason exclude both ‘ Treasure Island’ and 
‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ But we have no hesitation in in- 
viting Robert Louis to take his place with ‘ The Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’ Not only grown-ups but children 
realise the virtue of 


‘** The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart, 
She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart.’’ 


There remains Sir James Barrie. We wish we knew 
whether ‘ Peter Pan,’ like the statue in Kensington 
Gardens, has been introduced at the expense of the in- 
ventor and not at the request of the children. Frankly, 
we are very doubtful about Peter. On the other hand 
the critic already referred to means to see him again 
next Christmas. If we refer back to the boy we re- 
member, he didn’t know Peter, but he did know and 
love Harlequin, Pierrot and Columbine. He would 
have substituted them for Peter. And he wouldn’t 
have minded if Pierrot had cried : 

‘*Ma chandelle est morte 
Je n’ai plus de feu 
Ouvre ta porte 
Pour l'amour de Dieu.”’ 


After all, it’s French, and that doesn’t prevent Pan- 
taloon from having trouble with the Poker. 

What is it that children want in their books that they 
find in the volumes which we have named? They want, 
first and foremost, to hear nothing which they have not 
heard before. That may sound nonsense to grown- 
ups, but it is perfectly obvious to people between three 
and four feet high. They are so new themselves, that 
they require for their mental nourishment something 
old, something that a great —_ children have liked 
and known, and they want it unchanged. Now to the 
critic who observes that half the books we included are 
comparatively recent—we reply that on the contrary 
they are incorrigibly ancient. Let us for instance ex- 
amine * Mowgli.’ Hasn't every child in the world 
lived at some time in a forest, not excluding even the 
tragic little ones who never see anything but bricks 
and mortar (and decayed bricks and mortar at that) 
all their lives! And hasn’t every child had an adven- 
ture with wolves? Ever since the days of the naked 
chalk the wolves have been hanging about our lintels 
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and harassing the I .bies. Well, Mowgli avenged 
the other babies by ruling over the wolves—which is as 
it should be. And the Bandar-log; we needn't read 
Darwin to remember days when we went ina flung 
festoon 

‘** half-way up to the jealous moon.”’ 

To be perfectly candid, the lady we have referred to 
before thinks that if she were permitted she would 
easily catch a squirrel in a tree. And as for Kaa, we 
all know who gave Eve the apple. 

Having demonstrated therefore that no children’s 
story is any good unless it is second-hand, it remains 
only to say that there are very few possible themes and 
consequently very few possible books. Children, let 
it be observed, are not clever, but they are savagely 
wise. What they know they know, and they don’t 
wish to be cheated about it. It is no good telling them 
stories about children that couldn’t exist, or about 
scenes they can’t envisage. ‘ Water Babies’ would 
have done except for all that stuff about scientists and 
rock-formations. It was quite right as long as the 
chimney-sweep’s boy just was an eft, but when lec- 
tures on zoology were followed by lectures on morals 
by curious women with horrible names, clearly that was 
cheating. Because you mustn’t tuck lessons away into 
fairy books. 

And, finally, children’s books must be suitable to a 
gentle voice and a subdued light. They must be ready, 
in short, to melt into dreams, and have the quality of 


a voice that nobody ever forgets, but which we daren’t - 


mention because Sir James Barrie has, we believe, 
patented the word ‘‘ mother.”’ 

All of which means that they must be one of the 
books which we have mentioned. 


CRICKET’S G.O.M. 


[By an AMATEUR. 


HE cricket season of i919 has now become noth- 
ing but memories, but I hope it is not too late to 
say how proud we are of the Father of the Field, as he 
may, I think, fairly be called—George Hirst, of York- 
shire. The season was a triumph for the older men, 
but for none more than for him; for Hirst needs only 
two years to bring him to fifty (he was born on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1871), whereas Tyldesly (J. T.) will not be 
forty-six till November, and Rhodes not forty-two till 
October, and Hobbs, the peculiar glory of 1919, is a 
mere child of thirty-six. Yet in spite of this handicap, 
among the great outstanding figures of 1919, Hirst is 
eminent—with an average of 38 runs per innings for 4o 
innings (4 times not out)—and it is largely through the 
effort and example and matchless spirit of their Nestor 
that his county won the championship. 

The success of no one has been, to me, more gratify- 
ing, because for many years now Hirst has been my 
own particular hero of the game. There are better 
bats and better bowlers, but they do not reside under 
the same hat, nor have they the characteristics of this 
sturdy undismayable and undefeatable Yorkshireman 
But comparisons do not enter into the subject; Hirst 
has been my favourite cricketer because he is Hirst; 
sporting and tireless, philosophic (as all great cricketers 
become) and powerful, sagacious and genial, as ready 
to pull a ball as play by the book and to stonewall in 
a crisis as to hit a six. Too few sixes are hit, even by 
ihe young and ardent. Hirst’s sixes this season, on 
the borders of his 48th and 49th years, should be 
counted and registered. But Mr. Pardon, who misses 
nothing, is, I feel sure, seeing to that, and Wisden 
will not be silent. 

The last full season before 1919 was 1913. In that 
year Hirst played 52 innings (9 times not out; he has a 
faculty for being not out) for 1,540 runs and had an 
of 35; while he took 1:01 wickets at 20 runs 
apiece. It is wonderful that, with the war intervening, 
he should return to the field at his age and improve on 
such a batting record. For Yorkshire in 1913, when 
the county finished second to Kent, Hirst, at the top, 
had a batting average of 43 and a bowling analysis of 
87 wickets at 19 runs each. This season he has not 


averayve 


taken many wickets, but it was largely his bowling at 
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Scarborough the other day that won the match for 
the Players whom he led. If ever a captain put him- 
self on at the psychological moment, it was he. 

I have few statistics by me, nor are they needed, but 
| know that it is as long ago as 1897 that Hirst ap- 
peared in his first Gentlemen and Players match. The 
Players won by eight wickets, Hirst making the win- 
ning hit. In the first innings he had made 65, although 
played as a bowler. That was at the Oval. At 
Lord’s, in 1897, when the Players again won, he made 
34 and 61 not out, but took only one wicket. At 
Scarborough in the same year, when the match was 
drawn, he made 25 and 73 not out, and took two 
wickets. His batting showed that he had what is 
called the Test match temperament; and I| should say 
that no one ever had more of it. 1897 is a long time 
ago; but this year Hirst not only played again for the 
Players, both at Lord’s and at Scarborough, but was 
their captain. 

I wish he hadn’t shaved off his moustache, as a re- 
cent photograph shows him to have done. That little 
stubbly thing was as much a part of him, as the beard 
was a part of ‘‘ W.G.’’ But perhaps it is a trick to 
deceive time and the Yorkshire committee, in which 
case Hirst won’t thank me for all these references to 
his advancing years. Talking of ‘‘ W. G.’’ reminds 
me that when, in 1896, the Old Man reached Hirst’s 
present age, his batting average was 42 runs per in- 
nings for 54 innings (4 times not out). It is magnifi- 
cent of Hirst to be so near that record. 

Whatever his cricket progress may yet be, long may 
he enjoy life, and enjoy also the certainty that his fame 
will never die! and when the foe of all sportsmen, 
Anno Domini, at last prevails and he has to stand 
aside, I have a new sphere of activity to suggest for 
him, for Hirst’s jovial countenance has retained so 
much of the sunshine gathered in his long career that 
I believe he might be utilised against the coal shortage. 


MAGIC AND SUPERSTITION. 


VERY generation believes that by changing the 
names of its fathers’ follies it has eliminated the 
element of the ridiculous. History gives an objec- 
tivity to the very grotesque that is invisible to us in 
every-day conditions. We read, for instance, that 
Edward III, in dire straits for money, pawned the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to a firm of Jew bankers, and 
we say, ‘‘Ah! That at least could never happen under 
modern conditions. Pawning the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is a thing unthinkable even to a Labour Gov- 
ernment.’’ We do not realise that in the last four 
years we have not only pawned the Archbishop of 
Canterbury but the Archbishop of York; and all the 
suffragan bishops; and all the clergy; and the House 
of Lords; and indeed the entire nation. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is merely concealed in the crowd, 
like a piece of rare amber on a beach of pebbles. 

If there is one thing more than another which in- 
duces this self-satisfied preening of our intellectual 
feathers, it is the contemplation of our ancestors’ belief 
in magic and witchcraft, and the treatment of its pro- 
fessors. The busy man who reads the Daily Mail 
peruses with a superior smirk some old book on 
natural magic and discovers that ‘‘ in the colic, if a live 
duck be applied to the belly it takes away the pain and 
the duck dies’: and ‘‘ that the eyes of a frog extracted 
before sunrise shall cure a man of the tertian ague.’”’ 
‘““ Well,”’ says the busy man who reads the Daily Mail, 
‘what a mug grandfather must have been, How we 
have progressed,”’ and (still reading the Daily Mail) 
he drinks his morning draught of Dr. Loiter’s Light- 
ning Cough Cure. We have merely changed the names 
of our fathers’ creeds. We no longer talk of white 
magic, the cabala, necromancy and sorcerers. We call 
them patent medicines, mind and memory training, 
spiritualism, and hypnotism, Beyond this there is 
little change, except that the increased demand has 
driven the modern caterers to credulity to adopt the 
principle of division of labour in order to increase their 
output. Mr. Pelman no longer sells patent medicines 
and love philtres, as he would have done two hundred 
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years ago. He has had to specialise. The inquisitive 
gentleman who glares from the pages of magazines 
inquiring if you have a strong will no longer claims to 
raise the devil and read the stars. He has had to leave 
that to the spiritualists and theosophists. For many 
years our bookstalls have been loaded with books pur- 
porting to be written by denizens of the other world. 
The busy man snatching a few moments from the 
Daily Mail, reads them with the comfortable feeling 
that he is in touch with a thought if possible even 
higher than that of Lord Northcliffe, and which has 
yet “‘no nonsense about it,—a genuine ring of 
science.’’ Is he not treading the same paths as Sir 
Oliver Lodge? Let us glance for a moment at one 
of these productions. * 

‘“* There is even a large organisation of souls on the 
astral plane who call themselves a League. Their 
special work is to take hold of those who have just 
‘come out’ (not of prison but of this world), helping 
them to find themselves and to adjust to the new con- 
ditions. They work on a little—I do not want to say 
higher plane than the Salvation Army, but rather a 
more intellectual plane.’’ 

And again, ‘‘ You have been curious, perhaps, as 
to what we eat and drink, if anything. We certainly 
are nourished, and we seem to absorb much water. 
You also should drink plenty of water. It feeds the 
astral body. I do not think that a very dry body 
would ever have enough astral vitality to lend a hand 
to a soul on this plane of life, as you are doing now.”’ 

Now let us turn to a passage in one of the earlier 
magical books, in which the adept with his magic 
circles, wand and brazier has succeeded in calling up 
his familiars. 

‘“*There will come a hissing in the four corners of 
the world, and a great beating of drums, and the 
spirits will then appear in the following forms :— 

A king like an archer riding on a doe. 
A naked girl: a she goat: 

A camel: a dove: 

A green and silver coloured garment.’ 


How much more rational, how much less abhorrent 
to the scientific mind is the celestial Salvation Army of 
teetotallers, than the absurd notion of a king riding 
upon a doe! 

Again, at the end of this same book on magic we 
find the advertisement of the author inviting pupils to 
a course of instruction in which ‘‘ He will discover 
many rare and curious experiments. Those who be- 
come students will be initiated into the choicest mys- 
teries of natural magic, the Cabala, hermetic philo- 
sophy, and astrology; the purpose of this school being 
to investigate the hidden treasures of nature; to pro- 
mote the discovery of whatever may conduce to the 
perfection of man and alleviating the miseries and 
calamities of this life.’’ 

Does not this advertisement seem to rouse some echo 
of memory? Have we—or are we dreaming—seen 
full-page advertisements in modern papers promising 
a short cut to the treasures of life? Why does this 
bombast of a dead sorcerer bring to mind—can it be 
“concentric goal posts ’’ and the honoured name of 
a member of the present Parliament? 

Let us be frank. The difference between the two is 
merely formal. 

The medieval churl who desired a short cut to the 
baronage went about collecting mandragora, henbane, 
mandrake and serpent’s blood, and juggling with magic 
knives, pentacles and parchment. The modern 
subaltern who wishes to become a major-general goes 
about counting the waistcoat buttons of his friends and 
committing the telephone directory to memory. 

The only difference is that our legislators have for- 
gotten how to deal with the purveyors of these quack 
remedies for body and soul. In mediaeval times they 
simply burnt them. Appalled at the thought of an 
indefinitely augmented peerage, they set light to the 
whole lot, teachers and pupils alike. To-day the pros- 
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pect of every man his own major-general leaves Parlia- 
ment cold. Nevertheless, the thought of Mr. Pelman 
sizzling on a pyre of grey booklets is one to be 
cherished. 

Seriously, however, it is unfortunate that quackery 
has cast such discredit on the unexplained, that 
genuine scientists are apt to shy at its investigation. 
Nevertheless the existence of certain inexplicable 
phenomena is generally admitted. I have myself wit- 
nessed the performances of what the spiritualists call 
a Poltergeist. A Central African chief, goaded by my 
denial of the existence of evil spirits, showed it to me 
in the hopes of overcoming my scepticism. He took 
me to his village, and pointing to an ordinary native 
hut, informed me that if I cared to go inside I should 
find a particularly unpleasant spirit pulling the hut 
to bits. Personally, he said, he advised me against it. 
It was an ordinary round mud hut with a grass roof 
and a low doorway, of the type usual in most African 
villages. I went inside and was immediately hit on 
the arm by a large piece of mud. Other pieces of 
mud were detaching themselves from the wall and 
flinging themselves about inside the hut. A piece of 
cloth which was lying on the floor was lifted up about 
three feet in the air and ripped in half. I then retired 
from the hut. The hut had been perfectly empty, and 
there was no possibility of anything entering it or 
being thrown into it from outside. : 

Such an experience is, of course, inexplicable, but 
is it therefore necessarily supernatural? The experi- 
ence was an alarming one, because there was no 
guarantee that an agency which had just torn up a 
blanket might not go on to tear up the intruder; the 
impression conveyed was not that of the presence of a 
conscious agent. The fatuous absurdity of the whole 
proceeding is sufficient argument that it was as uncon- 
scious as an earthquake. If it had been a spirit, why 
did it not do something really impressive or useful, or 
even amusing? Why didn’t it tear up the Governor 
of the Province or an elephant? 

The stigma of pointlessness attaches to all polter- 
geistic manifestations. They have all the irrelevancy 
of a purely physical disturbance. They throw the coal 
or the furniture about or they destroy the wall paper. 
Is it credible that a conscious agency of such undoubted 
ability would confine itself to such puerile manifesta- 
tions? A poltergeist which picked up the Nelson 
Monument and threw it at St. Paul's, or which 
entered the Houses of Parliament, tore up the 
Prime Minister and thickened the air with hurt- 
ling M.P.’s, might be worthy of credence. But if 
we are to accept the ordinary coal-throwing polter- 
geist as a spirit, we are driven to think that the spirit 
world is devoid not only of sense but of humour. It is, 
of course, possible that it is reserved for spiritualists 
and Pelmanists. But in any event the prospect Is a 
gloomy one. 


THE TENCH. 


E has a sombre red eye and an olive coat shot 

with dusky gold. He lives convenient to 
ancient haunts of peace, and his habits are in keeping 
with his abode. He is perhaps the most suitable of 
our fishes for taking a share in the rest-cures of 
harassed humanity. Other species have their good 
points in that way, but they cannot vie with the tench. 
Barbel, for instance, take long enough to catch to 
induce complete placidity in the patient, but then they 
commonly live in too exciting places, where the great 
river runs strong and deep and possibly foams over 
weir-beams. There are eddies there, and streamers of 
weed which curl about distractingly. Also you have to 
be responsible for three thousand lobworms, which 
must be bought, or caught, and introduced to the river 
at specified times and places. Baiting a barbel swim 


properly is brain-work as well as hard physical tabour, 
_or, alternatively, it costs you the eyes out of your head. 

Then there is the carp, 
Cyprinidae. 


most sedative of all the 
He has every required attribute, but the 
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trouble with him is that he is almost too well developed. 
Suppose your rest-cure lasts a week, by about the third” 
day you will be sufficiently recovered to cope with a 
bite. By the fourth day you will be ready, even 
anxious, for a bite. After that you will grow increas- 
ingly annoyed if no bite comes, and if your week ends 
in a climax of indignation it will have done you no 
good; you will want another rest-cure. That is why 
| hesitate to recommend the carp too confidently—I 
say nothing, of course, about things which call them- 
selves carp, but are really a sort of gold fish gone to 
seed. They, like small fish of other kinds, are often 
fretful and a nuisance. You do not want to be always 
re-baiting and taking fishlets off the hook, naturally. 
Carp, real carp, are the same size as pigs, which they 
also resemble in shape, though not in kindly readiness 
to accept food. No, carp are rather too much for a 
rest-cure. If you are actually retiring from business 
and have the rest of your life to dispose of, then by all 
means take to carp fishing. The years will glide by 
very peacefully. 

Now the tench seems to fulfil all requirements, for, 
without being in any way troublesome, he does feed at 
reasonable intervals. Suppose, to illustrate the asser- 
tion, you establish yourself on your camp-stool (a com- 
fortable chair is better if it will run to it) soon after 
breakfast; you can spend a thoroughly quiet day alter- 
nately watching the red tip of your float and closing 
your eyes in meditation. The genial sun will irradiate 
your system, if you like sun-baths, or soothe your mind 
with contrasts of visible beauty, if you prefer to recline 
in the shade, which seems to me the better course. 
Nothing, unless maybe luncheon, or tea, or an intrusive 
wasp, will occur to cause you agitation or disturb your 
poise. You may think it right to put a new worm on 
your hook about every two hours—some concession to 
the rules of fishing is not amiss—but that need not 
interfere with the repose of the day if it be done 
leisurely. And for the rest your float will stay exactly 
where it was put while the sun takes his wide journey 
across the sky, unless a ruffle of wind displaces it. 
You will have taken the precaution, however, to anchor 
it by having your lead nicely on the bottom—inciden- 
tally, the tench prefer this mode—so the wind may 
not have any effect unless it blows hard. 

A time comes when the sun strikes the world at a 
noticeably lower angle, and when he obviously begins 
to draw downwards towards the elms in the park be- 
hind. And at about that time your eye, if it has not 
got out of the habit of taking observations, sees the 
float give a decided twitch. A dragon-fly alighting on 
it would make it twitch like that, but there is no 
dragon-fly near it. The motive power must be other- 
wise applied. It is a problem sufficient to occupy a 
quiescent mind for the next twenty minutes, at the end 
of which it is succeeded by another. Surely the float 
was slanting from east to west a while back? But it 
now lies east by south. And—or is it imagination? 
No, itis moving. It is moving quite fast. It is going 
under. It is gone. And so you have to do with your 
first tench, and you will find that he pulls the thin line 
off the reel quite valiantly and runs far out into the lake 
before you can stop him with moderate pressure. A 
three-pounder fights as hard as most fish of his weight 
and takes some handling en light tackle. 

When you have landed him you are likely to get 
others, for, though they are slow to begin, when they 
have begun they feed with conviction. The two hours 
of evening may well give you a heavy basket. In that 
case, one of the robust, who need no rest-cures, will 
say, ‘’ Why spend all the rest of the day watching a 
vain float?’’ Well, I don’t know that there is much 
point in it. Get to the swim about seven o‘clock in 
hot weather and you have the best of the day in front 
of you. In grey weather there is, perhaps, more 
chance about noon; anyhow it is worth trying then. 
Perhaps the chief reason for the long silent session on 
the brighter day is that a day’s fishing is a day’s fish- 
ing, not a snippet from the end of it. It is rather a 
good reason. Fish have not everything to say to it. 


The hum of bees, sunshine wavering through the 
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boughs, the moor-hen and her brood, the deer away on 
the park slopes, even the children coming, care-free, 
back from school, these and other matters count. And 
then there are the huge carp that can be seen in the 
sunlight, now and then even drifting quite close to the 
immobile worm. I have said what | think about them, 


but I must admit that they count too. Perhaps you 
will retire some day. It may be advisable to have prac- 
tice in the sensation of infinite leisure. Put a little 


round potato, nicely boiled, on the hook instead of a 
worm and you will be doing the thing in proper style. 
Only a carp (bream being absent) would take a potato, 
which is as much as to say that nothing will take a 
potato. So the affair takes on a complexion of perma- 
nence at once. 


MOODY AND BLANKEY. 


The sea-serpent has failed us this season. 
What now shall sad journalists do, 
But hail Jacky—who shouts, and with reason, 
‘* Damned serpent! I’m wiser than two. 
Where’s the enemy fleet? 1 can sink it 
With curses, keel up, ’neath the seas; 
Yet can quote—bloody Bo’suns mayn’t think it— 
Holy Writ with Episcopal ease. 
Ask the Times—I’m the best, and the boldest ; 
I’m the only great sailor we’ve got: 
Alpha, Omega—youngest yet oldest— 
All the rest are damned fools—Scrap the lot !”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ET TU BOBE? 
To the Editor of THE SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Lord Loreburn’s former colleagues cannot feel 
grateful for his murderous assault upon their foreign 
policy between 1go5 and 1914. But your review of 
his book does not discover your usual logical consis- 
tency. For after finding ‘‘unanswerable’’ Lord 
Loreburn’s conclusion that if an agreement or under- 
standing with France was necessary it should have been 
communicated to Parliament, you go on to say that 
‘all diplomatic agreements must ex vi termini be 
secret,’’ and you point out with truth that nothing has 
ever been more secret than the diplomatic agreements 
between the Powers during the War and at the Paris 
Conference. Let us consider what would have hap- 
pened if Sir Edward Grey had communicated to Par- 
liament in 1906 or 1907 his ‘‘ conversations ’’ and 
‘understandings ’’ with the French Government. A 
new House of Commons had just been elected, with a 
Radical majority almost as overwhelming as the pre- 
sent Coalition of Tories and Radicals. The type of 
Radical at that time most influential was the late Sir 
John Brunner, who declared he would rather trust to 
the common sense of Germany than to the British 
Navy. Had Sir Edward Grey laid on the table or 
opened in a speech his understanding with France, it 
would certainly have been repudiated by the House of 
Commons as “ militant,’ and all the old clap-trap 
about non-intervention in European affairs would have 
been trotted out. The consequence would have been 
that we should have had no ‘conversations ’’ with 
French military experts, and that when the war came 
we should have been even more unprepared with a 
policy than we were. Sir Edward Grey’s assertion 
that ‘‘our hands were free’’ would have been true, 
instead of false; but that wouldn’t have helped us in 
the hour of agony. 

I agree with all you say about Sir Edward Grey’s 
repellent reserve, and Lord Loreburn’s inexplicable 
modesty in not demanding information. And I take it 
that the gist of your review is that Sir Edward Grey 
ought to have told his colleagues, if not the House of 
Commons, what he was about. The truth is that 
modern Cabinets are far too large for safety or effi- 
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ciency : if there were eight members instead of twenty, 
there would be none of these inner rings and intrigues 
and secrets. 

Further, I agree with you that a more unsuitable 
man to send to Washington than Lord Grey can’t be 
imagined. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ex-M.P. 


SIR EDWARD GREY AND THE WHIGS. 
To the Editor of THe SaTtuRDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your review of ‘How the War Came’ you 
speak of Sir Edward Grey as ‘‘the perfect type of 
Whig,’’ and immediately afterwards call him ‘‘ the poli- 
tical descendant in unbroken line of Lord Aberdeen, 
l.ord Clarendon and Lord Granville.’’ 

To describe the perfect type of Whig as the direct 
political descendant of a Tory Prime Minister shows a 
confusion of thought which I should not have expected 
in the SaturDAYy REVIEW. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
_ArtHuR H. Kine. 
Cambridge Street. 


[Lord Aberdeen left the Tories in 1846, together with 
Gladstone, Graham, and Cardwell. When he formed 
his Government in 1852, its principal members were 
Russell, Palmerston, Clarendon and Granville.—Ep. 
S.R.] 


LORD FISHER. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Surely in your Notes of the Week in your last 
issue you are rather hard upon Lord Fisher, and that 
on account of a question of fact. According to Am- 
bassador Morganthau’s book, the British Fleet were 
expected in the Dardanelles, March 19th, 1915, after 
the great bombardment of the 18th, and not in April as 
you state, and here the mischief was done. 

Why they did not come on the 19th is unexplained, 
but Lord Fisher could hardly have had time to prevent 
them.—Yours, etc., 

A. S. M. 


Tregaer Vicarage, Raglan, Mon. 
September zoth, 1919. 


| There are such things as cables and wireless. —Eb. 
S.R.] 


THE DARDANELLES FAILURE. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I observe that you are again inquiring who 
was responsible for the non-renewal of the attack on 
the Dardanelles after the failure on March 18th. The 
question is clearly answered in the first part of the Re- 
port already published. 

According to that Report, Vice-Admiral de Robeck 
was informed by the War Council on March roth, that 
he could continue the naval operation ‘‘ if he thought 

_fit,”’ but on March 23rd, the Admiral and Sir Ian 
Hamilton reported that a combined military operation 
was essential to success. 

Mr. Churchill states that he regretted this decision 
very much and his evidence is worth quotation. 

‘* | believed then, as I believe now, that we were 
separated by very little from complete success. I pro- 
posed that we should direct the Admiral to renew the 
naval attack, according to his previous intention. The 
First Sea Lord, however, did not agree; nor did Sir 
Arthur Wilson; nor did Sir Henry Jackson. Lord 
Fisher took the line that hitherto he had been willing 
to carry the enterprise forward, because it was sup- 
ported and recommended by the Commander on _ the 
spot. But now that Admiral de Robeck and Sir Ian 
Hamilton had decided upon a joint operation, we were 
bound to accept their view. I do not at all blame 
Lord Fisher for this decision.’’ 

It seems, therefore, clear that the Commanders on 
the spot were really answerable for the decision, for 
though Lord Fisher was doubtful, he was apparently 
willing to support further operations, had they been 
recommended. 


Whether, had the passage of the Dardanelles been 
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successfully forced (sensational as such a triumph 
would have been at the moment), all the advantages 
would have followed which you have suggested, I con- 
fess I am rather inclined to doubt. Possibly the fail- 
ure had its good side after all. A Bolshevik Russia is 
danger enough; a Bolshevik Russia in possession of 
Constantinople is almost too terrible to contemplate. 
Yours truly, 
September 21st, 1919. Cc. O. 


[There seems to be some confusion of dates. The 
Admiral and. the General reported on the 23rd March 
that a joint attack was desirable. But by that time 
the opportunity was lost. March rgth was the day, 
and apparently the War Council left it to the Admiral, 
who decided against renewing the attack. 

Had Constantinople fallen to the Russians in 1915, 
have been no revolution in 1917.—Ep. 
S.R. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It was stated in one of your issues in January 
that ‘‘the bombardment of the Dardanelles had put 
over 100,000 soldiers under ground or into hospital,’’ 
and Lord Fisher was asked to throw some light upon 
that tragedy. The statement was sent to Lord Fisher. 
He replied, inter alia, on 22nd January, 1919: ‘‘ It is 
preferable and more appropriate that anything Lord 
Fisher has to say should be said in the House of Lords, 
and he awaits his opportunity.’’ 

Mr. Churchill made an ex parte statement June 5, 
1915, regarding the bombardment, before his consti- 
tuents in Dundee. The strong impression was left on 
the thousands that attended the meeting, that he was 
in the right, and that Lord Fisher was in the wrong. 
He added that ‘‘the archives of the Admiralty would 
show in the utmost detail the part he had played in all 
the great transactions that had taken place, and it was 
to them he looked for his defence.’’ 

A verbatim report of what Mr. Churchill had said, 
and the impression he had conveyed to the meeting, 
was sent to Lord Fisher. It was pointed out that by 
the public and in the Press he was accused of 
deserting his responsible post—the helm of the State 
ship—at a most critical period; that the country was in 
imminent danger, and that he had refused to return to 
the Admiralty, unless on his own terms. He was 
urged to defend himself. The following reply was 


received :— 
‘‘Dungavel, Strathaven, Lanarkshire, 
June, 1919. 
Dear Sir,—. It was not by his (Lord 


Fisher’s) will that he is not now at the helm, and he 
is prepared to return at any time should he be 
wanted. His lips are sealed as regards explanation, 
as he would rather bear hard words and hard thoughts 
himself than jeopardise the safety of the nation. I 
remain, yours truly, B. H.”’ 


Now that Great Britain is out of war danger, has 
the time not arrived when a Military Tribunal, or a 
Parliamentary Commission, should be appointed to 
make a searching inquiry as to whether any of the 
generals, staff officers, experts, or statesmen had com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment in the conception and 
in the execution of the bombardment of the Darda- 
nelles; and, if so, should be censured, or punished in 
accordance with military law? That would be a lim- 
ited measure of reparation or justice to 20,000 brave 
soldiers and sailors whose lives were sacrificed. 

Italy has shown an example. An official or a Gov- 
ernment inquiry was instituted regarding the Capo- 
retto disaster. General Cadorna was censured for less 
grave blunders than, it is alleged, were committed at 
the Dardanelles. Both Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher 
opposed any inquiry in 1915, on the ground that it 
would be inimical to the strenuous prosecution of the 
war: both asked to be judged from official documents, 
at a posterior date, and by posterity. That date has 
arrived, and the archives of the Admiralty should dis- 
close their secrets, 


Dundee. 


I am, 
Tuomas OGILVY. 
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CURSING AND SWEARING. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Oaths and blasphemy seem to have passed 
from the Navy and the streets into the Press and the 
ordinary conversation of ‘‘ Sassiety.’’ Such words as 
‘‘damn,’’ ‘‘blast,’’ ‘‘ bloody,’’ “‘ hell’’ cause not the 
faintest thrill nowadays, because they are so usual. 
The mere multiplication of words robs language of half 
its force. The only way to be impressive is to use 
a terse and Puritanical chastity of speech. I shall 
never forget the effect produced on a porter at Rugby, 
who was exasperating a friend and me by a string of 
inventions as to why he had misled us about a local 
train. |My friend listened patiently and then said, 
quietly but very distinctly, ‘‘ You plainly lie.”’” The 
porter was stunned, dumbfounded, and slunk away 
without a word. Had my friend said, in the language 
of Admiral Lord Fisher, ‘‘damn and blast you, you 
are a bloody liar and ought to be sacked,’’ the man 
would have felt quite at his ease, and have cheerfully 
continued the dialogue. Probably these expletives will 
pass from Admirals and ‘‘ smart ’? women to members 
of Parliament. As it is a crime nowadays to work 
harder than the laziest, so it will soon be an offence to 
speak better than the least educated. Lord Fisher 
need not have told us so much about his beginning : 
‘his speech bewrayeth him.”’ 

Yours obediently, 
Yea AND Nay. 


BULWER LYTTON. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I was sorry to see the attack on Bulwer Lytton 
in your issue for 30th August, and as no comments on 
it from any other correspondent have appeared, I trust 
that you will allow me to say something on the subject. 
I cannot imagine that anyone who reads the biography 
of the novelist by his grandson, the present Earl of 
Lytton, published in 1913 (in the preparation of which 
work I was of some assistance to the author, as he cor- 
dially acknowledges in his preface), or who even reads 
only my own little work published three months ear- 
lier, entitled ‘ Bulwer Lytton: an Exposure of the 
Errors of his Biographers,’ can doubt that although in 
the unhappy quarrels between husband and wife, there 
were faults on both sides. the chief blame rests unon 
the lady. As to the novelist being worse than Parnell, 
] am not aware that there is any trustworthy evidence 
that he ever seduced his neighbour’s wife, nor even 
that he was unfaithful to his own wife, until, at Naples 
in 1822 (six vears after the marriage) she told him that 
she did mot love him any more, and that she was in 
love with a Neapolitan prince who, I have no doubt, 
was the original of the hero in the novel she afterwards 
wrote, entitled, ‘ Cheveley, or the Man of Honour.’ 
Bulwer then took a mistress, and although this was im- 
moral, I suppose that men of the world of that time 
would have said that he was quite justified in what he 
did. 

That he ever kicked his wife I do not believe, for 
there is abundant evidence that at the very time—1828 

when the incident is said to have taken place, they 
were livine together in the warmest affection. About 
ten vears later, after the separation, the ladv said to 
Dr. Maginn, ‘‘ My hushand never beat me, but he bit 
me,’’ and there is no doubt that in 1824 she had a 
wound in her cheek, though there is more than one 
story concerning its cause. Assuming, however, the 
lady’s version to be correct, I can understand how it 
was that when she had irritated him almost to madness, 
his rage found vent in the way described; for in the 
days of their courtshin they had called one another 
Puns and Poodle, and in his love letters he often sent 
her not merely a large number of kisses, but also many 
bites. I can quite believe, therefore, that in their 
philandering he often pretended to bite her, and per- 
haps even took some of her flesh between his teeth. 
taking care not to hurt her. And so, when she had 


thorouchly roused his temper, he may suddenly have 
been tempted to show her that he could bite in earnest ; 
but he afterwards bitterly repented it, and wrote a 
letter of contrition from Richmond, though without 
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mentioning the exact nature of the wrong he had done. 
He testified that for the first six years of their married 
life she had been an incomparable wife, and offered to 
arrange that they should live separately. The final 
separation, however, did not take place till 1836, after 
another quarrel, but I think it very unjust to charge the 
husband with wife-desertion. 

The visit to the Hertford hustings on 8th June, 1858, 
was only for the purpose of annoyance, as there was 
no contested election. On the 23rd, Lytton succeeded 
for a time in having his wife placed under restraint. 
He believed he had ample medical evidence to justify 
this, and he had been urged to do it by some of his 
friends. His grandson says :—‘‘ A favourite practice 
of hers was to address letters to her husband, the enve- 
lopes of which were covered with scurrilous and ob- 
scene inscriptions, and she sometimes dispatched as 
many as twenty of these in one day, all duplicates, 
and addressed to the House of Commons, to his clubs, 
to town and country addresses, to hotels—anywhere, 
in fact, where they were likely to be seen by others. 
She did not even confine this particular form of attack 
to her husband, but sent similar letters to all his 
friends. Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Francis Doyle, Dickens, 
Forster, Disraeli, and others all received these 
scandalous documents, with the result that they ap- 
pealed to Sir Edward to place his wife under restraint. 
‘“* The impression created upon me by the sight of some 
of the letters, which it has been my painful task to read 
through, is that of opening a drawer full of dead 
wasps. Their venom is now powerless to hurt, but 
they still produce a shudder and feeling of disgust.’’ 

It was in 1866 that Lytton was made a peer, and 
the Prime Minister at the time was not Disraeli but 
Lord Derby. It must have been after this that his wife 
wrote what she called a renort of her speech at Hertford 
in 1858; for though she dated it 11th Tune—only three 
days after the election, she refers to herself in it as a 
peeress ! 

In his later years Lytton led a blameless, and _ it 
might even be said a religious life. His mistress had 
long since married somebody -else, and he was alone. 
When he was buried in Westminster Abbey, on 25th 
Tanuary, 1873, I had the honour of singing at his 
funeral, and the prayers in the service were impres- 
sively recited by Dean Stanley. 

Lytton’s novels are of unequal merit, but I am_ in- 
clined to agree with the opinion expressed some vears 
ago by the late Canon Benham in the Church Times, 
that ‘My Novel, or Varieties in English Life,’ is the 
finest novel in the English language. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Frost 
(Vicar Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral). 
16, Amwell Street, E.C.r. 


THE BIRD SHORTAGE. 


To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 

Str,—The Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the protection of wild birds will, we hope, lead on to 
legislation that will decrease the abominable habit of 
the man with the gun of shooting at sight any bird that 
he recognises as rare. 

But what is wanted at once is an Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the importation of the plumage and skins of 
wild birds from other countries. 

There will soon be no albatrosses to protect, no birds 
of paradise, no humming birds, and no birds the world 
over whose plumes happen to please the taste of the 
milliner or the vanity of heartless women, unless the 
abominable trade is put down by law. 

The cruelty of the trade is unspeakable, the plumage 
of wild birds happens to he at its brightest and mosr 
beautiful condition at the breeding season, and the love 
of the birds for their young which makes them cling 
to the nests and thus become an easy prey for the in- 
satiable hunter, is used by him to assist in their des- 
truction, 

The parents are seized, their wings torn from them 
with ruthless barbarity, and they and the orphaned 
nestlings left to perish together. 

Mr. W. E. Scott, writing to The Auk, on the slaugh- 
ter of herons, egrets, spoonbills, ibises, and terns in 
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Florida, relates how he saw the festering heaps of 
birds’ bodies left rotting on the ground, and adds: “‘ I 
do not know of a more brutal and horrible exhibition.’’ 

Twenty-four thousand humming birds were included 
in one sale only in London in February, rorr. 

The appalling destruction is an incontestable fact, 
the horrible cruelty of it is utterly sickening. The 
vanity of some women renders them quite indifferent 
to these abominations so long as they can decorate 
their empty heads with egrets and humming birds. 

In all my many wanderings over the world I remem- 
bet with peculiar vividness the spectacle of the vast 
flocks of albatrosses that met the vessel I was in when 
it emerged into the Pacific from the Straits of Magellan 
long ago in the last century. 

Now they are all destroyed, and the voyager may 
sail all up that wonderful west coast of South America 
and never see a single albatross. 

I may perhaps be forg&ven if I express the wish that 
a curse such as fell on the Ancient Mariner might follow 
the wretches who have exterminated, and the women 
who have adorned themselves with, these noble birds. 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

92, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

19th September, 1919. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—The lack of some of our common birds in this 
country is increasingly noted. Is it not due to the 
various tar preparations—Tarmaé, Tarvia, etc.— 
which are now so widely used to improve the roads? 
Birds don’t want to be tarred and feathered. 

Yours faithfully, 
NATURALIST. 


APPLES. 
To the Editor of Tue Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I read with the greatest pleasure the article on 
Apples in your recent issue. As one who has eaten 
thousands of apples during his lifetime, and has grown 
most of those he has eaten, may I venture to give you a 
list, for the benefit of your readers, of really good 
apples for dessert and cooking, available in favourable 
vears, from July till the following April. The selection 
is based upon flavour rather than size, though so far 
as dessert apples are concerned I have, perhaps, named 
apples that are most decorative, rather than those that 
have the finest flavour. 

Early Transparent (dessert), ready July-August. 

Keswick Codlin (cooking), August. 

Lady Sudeley (dessert), August-September. 

Lady Grosvenor (cooking), August-September. 

Ben’s Red (dessert), September. 

Grenadier (cooking), September. 

Tames Grieve (dessert), Sentember-October. 

Sussex Forge (dessert and cooking), October to January. 

Mother (dessert), October. 

Feremont Russet (dessert), October. 

Wealthy (dessert and cooking), October. 

Mannington’s Pearmain (dessert), November to February. 

Rlenheim Orange (dessert and cooking), November to February. 

Christmas Pearmain (dessert), November-December. 

Gascoyne’s Scarlet (dessert and cooking). 

But the eating of apples is an art, just like the 
tasting and appreciation of fine wine and _ tobacco. 
Time, circumstance, opportunity, condition, mean 
everything. Just eat a Ribstone Pippin at the end of 
October, without having peeled it. Then you will 
know what a good apple ought to taste like. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. PoMorace. 


September 22nd, 1919. 


MATCHES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw. 
Sir,—As you note, we are still able to buy tobacco, 
and Paris is not. But I wonder whether that city in- 
cludes street-hawkers as impudently profiteering as 
those who sell matches on the pavement. To-day I 


was short of a light, and priced a box of wax matches 
The answer was 4d. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 


in a street-seller’s tray. 
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THE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH. 


By Sir 


Truth: An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. 
Press. 


Charles Walston. Cambridge University 
5s. net. 


HIS is a book pitched in a noble key. A book to 
put into the hands of the 6th form schoolboy, 
and of the politician that now is, of the Statesman yet 
to be. Seriousness is not the key-note of our age; we 
have the cinema habit, the paragraph passion. 
Thought is a bore and rarely encouraged. Well-bal- 
anced judgment is our wash-pot, over accuracy do we 
cast our shoe. But if anyone will give half an hour 
from his newspaper to the study’of the opening of this 
book, we shall be surprised if that half-hour is not ex- 
tended until the end, to the moral and material benefit 
of the reader. 


It is still ‘‘ the thing ’’ to tell the truth in England, 
and half the troubles of Ireland come from the Eng- 
lishman’s distrust, founded upon experience, of what 
the Southern Irishman.says; yet when it comes to 
reasoning, to the habit of accurate thought, the Eng- 
lishman is sadly to seek. And not in reasoning only. 
There is the singular absence of a sense of proportion 
in our national life. Is not the popularity of highly- 
coloured tittle-tattle about the unimportant, of which 
the daily illustrated papers are screaming evidence, 
proof that a majority of this nation measure their 
world by a standard of fatuousnsss rather than by a 
sense of truth or proportion? 

It has been suggested, however, that this habit is a 
sort of fiction-faculty manqué, and a lack of imagina- 
tion, which in other cases would take the form of ver- 
bal gossip—and, for want of other material, about the 
neighbours. There is much in the theory, doubtless, 
but if the verse in the Psalms about speaking the truth 
from the heart were thought of as often as it is sung, 
life would be a different thing, and easier because of the 
advantages attaching to the possession of the accurate 
estimate of facts based upon an accurate standard. 


And the same want of truth pervades a section of our 
commercial life. Look at the advertisements of articles 
of trade; and of quack remedies. Here, indeed, is one 
of the most far-reaching habits of falsehood in English 
life, exemplified by Defoe’s ‘ Compleat Tradesman ’ on 
the one hand, that ‘‘ compleat ’’ handbook to the Art of 
Meanness, and on the other by Hazlitt’s story of the 
shrewd man who said of his (Hazlitt’s) father that he 
would not send a son of his to school on any account, 
for that by teaching him to speak the truth he would 
disqualify him from getting his living in the world. Can 
we say that the trader has altered? Can we say that 
the workman delivers that service which he undertakes 
to sell, full measure, and of the promised quality? Is 
he truthful in the performance of his contracts? Has 
compulsory education impressed on him the virtues of 
truth? 

Again, there is the disastrous lowering of the stand- 
ard of truth in matters of psychical research by the in- 
clusion of large numbers of active workers eminently 
unqualified for research. Where Henry Sidgwick could 
tread safely, the neurotic inquirer, engaged for per- 
sonal reasons in trying to find evidence all on one side, 
will rush in with consequences which may be positively 
appalling to himself and others. The increase of hy- 
steria, of gross superstition even, is a matter of grave 
concern, it can only be counteracted by the growth of 
the spirit which is most opposite to the pathological, 
which is determined to admit no influence, personal or 
mental, not founded on grounds which appeal to the 
Athene and not to the Maenad in us. Let us be careful 
above all in dealing with our children to see that no 
superstitions of our own, great or small, discolour 
the clear light of truth. To admit that we do not know, 
in many cases, that we have not, from want of suitable 
knowledge, the right to form an opinion, is an educa- 
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tional force, both to them and ourselves, the value of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. 

And our age has problems of its own that form a 
special barrier to the knowledge of the truth as such. 
Chief of these are the power of the millionaire and the 
power of the Press, and the two are often interwoven 
and, indeed, interdependent. If a piece of news can 
be twisted or suppressed by the intervention of a third 
party who threatens to withhold his advertisements, the 
public is the loser; if a newspaper proprietor can use 
his powers, under the semblance of impartiality, to im- 
press his personal opinions, whether of men or things, 
on the world at large, the fountain of truth is muddied 
at the source. If a political caucus, or a religious or 
social enthusiast, or a syndicate interested in booming 
a commodity obtain control of a newspaper in order to 
use it as a vehicle to advance their interests, truth is 
violated. In that case the underlying purpose of. that 
newspaper is not to disseminate news and honest criti- 
cism, but to act as a cléak under which its proprietors 
may insinuate manufactured opinions into the minds of 
unsuspecting readers. ~We doubt, however, whether 
Sir Charles Walston’s programme of an Official Press, 
even with the safeguards he proposes, is workable, or 
even desirable, in the modern State; but we feel 
strongly that on one point the Press should be definitely 
controlled by the State, namely in the reporting of 
Parliamentary news. Every caily paper, if it publish 
such news, should be compelled to make use of an offi- 
cial summary of Hansard, and not permitted to report 
debates in its own fashion, i.e., by suppressing anything 
that tells against its own views. If proofs of that ne- 
cessity be required, one has only to compare the col- 
umns of Hansard during the past session, with the 
summaries of Parliamentary debates as they have been 
printed in certain newspapers. Editorial comments 
of course, there would be, but the withdrawal of the 
power of distortion, of misrepresentation, or suppres- 
sion, would be a mighty force automatically enlisted on 
the side of truth. 

The success of the barrister as a Parliamentary can- 
didate again is due to the training which enables a man 
to make the best of one side without regard to the evi- 
dence arrayed aguinst him. The ideal of legislation 
is impartiality, and it is little likely to be achieved un- 
der a system which favours the ex parte statement car- 
ried to its highest power. Moreover, our whole system 
of revenue collection puts the onus of recovery of 
monies due on the taxpayer, and the Treasury admit 
that a system by which such monies could be easily re- 
covered would mean a financial loss heavier than they 
care to face. The State is thus acting dishonestly for 
its own advantage, and taking what it has no claim 
to from those least able to help themselves in recover- 
ing it. 

all who desire to cultivate in themselves and in their 
children a sense of the importance of truth, which is 
clear thinking, a readiness to face the issues of life— 
uncoloured by emotion, sentiment or prepossession— 
should read a book like this, a manual of ethics in the 
highest sense.. To the English temperament the lesson 
to be learnt from this essay is uncommonly appropriate. 
We are cursed with an ingrained habit of self-deception 
and by a determination not to recognize the truth, un- 
til the bombshell of fact has exploded beneath our very 
noses. In our everyday conversation we employ un- 
der-statements and over-statements to such an extent 
that in our easy-going ~way we understand a mile to 
mean really a mile and a half, and when the sum of 
thirty shillings is mentioned, we regard that as mean- 
ing a pound. The result is that if one were nowadays 
to carry on conversation in accurate terms, without 
first warning one’s friends, one would deceive more 
surely than by employing a thumping lie. Conse- 
quently someone once said, ‘‘ Nothing deceives like the 
truth—you are never prepared for it.’’ That sounds 
amusing; but, as Sir Charles Walston says, truth is 
one of the greatest material assets in the life of a na- 
tion and must be guarded and developed as are life and 
property. As a moral asset, its value is beyond all 
computation ; we ought never to play tricks with it, even 
in fun. 
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CHANGING RUSSIA. 


The Dark People: Russia’s Crisis. By Ernest Poole. 


Macmillan. 6s. net. 
The Village: Russian Impressions. By Ernest Poole. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Ten Days That Shook the World. By John Reed. 
Boni and Liveright. New York. $2 net. 


HE difficulty of forming a correct idea of current 

events is a commonplace of history, and we can 
have no better illustration of it than our knowledge of 
what is going on in Russia to-day. In this instance 
our difficulty is increased by the fact that there is now 
not one but a hundred Russias—all different politically 
economically, socially. Here murder and rapine run 
riot, a hundred miles away rich and poor live in peace 
and harmony; here may be famine and plague, there 
plenty and content. No obse@ver could possibly cover 
the whole ground; most of them visit Petrograd and 
Moscow or follow in the track of the Armies. But in 
the midst of all the insurrections, massacres, and 
spoliation, we know that the everyday life of the ma- 
jority of the nation must be running, more or less, its 
usual course, and it is on this silent vast majority that 
the hopes of the future must rest. 

The works before us are written by American journa- 
lists and describe the events and feelings in Moscow, 
Petrograd, and a village apparently in the Vologda 
government during the latter part of 1917; the books 
being apparently written in America after the author’s 
return. All three are deeply interesting; each of them 
has faults which might justify the severest criticism. 
Mr. a sympathiser with Bolshevism, who ar- 
rived in Petrograd in September, 1917, and gives us a 
breathless account of the revolution by which Lenin and 
Trotsky seized the power from Kerensky. His hatred 
for anything which makes for order and stability biases 
everything he writes and almost makes us take the side 
of the weaklings then at the head of affairs. All that 
the Bolsheviks did was right in his eyes, and, though 
those who have any acquaintance with Russia and the 
Russians can learn much from his book, it is utterly 
misleading for the general reader as a history of the 
events it recounts. 

Mr. Poole was in Russia soon after the March revo- 
lution and left it apparently after the success of the Bol- 
sheviks. His picture of the state of public feeling un- 
der the Kerensky government is life-like and illuminat- 
ing. He seems unable to speak Russian fluently, but 
he had the good fortune to obtain the services of a very 
typical Russian as an interpreter and companion. 
Juvenale Ivanovitch Tarasov is a constant joy to the 

reader : he could not have been invented by anyone but 
the greatest masters of fiction, his existence is a guar- 
antee of Mr. Poole’s good faith and powers of descrip- 
tion, of which we might otherwise have some doubts. 
With an excellent flair, Mr. Poole devoted himself to a 
study of what the peasants, the ‘ Dark People,’ of Rus- 
sia were thinking after the overthrow of the old gov- 
ernment. For it cannot be too often repeated, Russia 
is an agricultural country and its people have the vir- 
tues and the vices of the tiller of the soil. It was the 
cry for more land that gave the motive force for the 
revolutions of 1905 and of 1917, and until the peasants 
return to order and the prospect of prosperity, no set- 
tled government is possible. Mr. Poole went among 
them and everywhere he found the same things: love 
for the soil, and the need both for implements to culti- 
vate it, and improved methods of agriculture. As one 
man he met said: ‘‘ Formerly we took a little paper to 
market and brought back an armful of goods, now we 
take an armful of paper and bring back a handful of 
goods.’’ The first thing to do to regenerate Russia is 
to supply it with goods ; clothing to wear, iron to work, 
tractors and ploughs to break up the ground. Till the 
peasant can get to work, there will be no peace in 
Russia. 

All this counts to Mr. Poole’s credit, but we are 
afraid that he has too often drawn on an imaginative 
memory for his facts. It is to his credit, too, that he 
has recognised the important part played by the Old 
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Believers in the inner life of Russia. But he should 
have learnt their history. The Old Believers have not 
existed ‘‘ hundreds of years ’’ except in a very literal 
sense ; they date from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, not the fifteenth as he says. And when he 
describes their new church in Moscow, with its grey 
stone walls, its bronze choir screen, and its pews, we 
flatly refuse to believe that he has ever been in it. No 
Orthodox or Old Believer church has either pews or a 
choir, let alone a big bronze gate leading into it. 
His story of the peasant sewing woman seems to be 
built upon a very slight foundation of facts, her. jour- 
neys are unbelievable, and no peasant girl would cry 
because her mother was said to have ‘“‘ married two 
barins in the barn.’’ But apart from ‘“‘ sob-stuff ’’ 
like this, Mr. Poole has a great gift for observation. 
Witness the way he puts his finger on the root impossi- 
bility of popular government in Russia, ‘‘ No peasant 
knows what he is going to say before he talks.’’ He 
has given us two first-class books. 


TRANSMOGRIFICATION. 


The Evolution of the Dragon. By G. Elliot Smith. 
Longmans, for the Manchester University Press. 
1919. 10s. 6d. 


we MAD world, my masters!’’ More confused 

than Alice’s Wonderland. For here every 
gentleman can be another gentleman, not to mention 
lady, or even ‘‘ like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
once.’’ Then this dear Sir or Madam may have his 
half-dozen animal avatars (plants thrown in as required) 
some representing the Dr. Jekyll side of him, some 
the Mr. Hyde; and he can not only converse with him- 
self like Alice, but he can fight with and kill himself. 
No wonder Professor Elliot Smith seized on the 
Dragon as eponymous hero of his book, for the 
Dragon, we all know, is a composite beast, though 
perhaps we do not know of how many animals he may 
be compounded. The head alone may be that of a 
falcon or eagle, or antelope, or lion, or elephant, or 
ox, or octopus; the hinder parts those of a lioness, or 
serpent, or fish, or crocodile. Other creatures may 
also take part—quite a travelling menagerie. And in 
this world of myth and mystery these transformations 
extend to inanimate objects; for instance, a common 
symbol for woman may be treated as a pot, a shell, a 
basket of figs, the body of an octopus, or a lotus leaf. 
In such a world a daring speculator needs no harle- 
quin’s wand to provide material for his pet theory, and 
the reader is whirled through change after change till 
his powers of independent criticism are reduced to 
those of a spectator in a dream. 

Fortunately Dr. Elliot Smith is trained to the Ithu- 
riel spear of science (not the least interesting para- 
graphs are those in which he expounds his principles 
and the growth of scientific thought), and he demands 
evidence for the rash assertions of ethnologists. He 
might have dealt more faithfully with himself. That 
which is ‘‘ possible’ in one paragraph too often be- 
comes that which ‘‘ has been ”’ in the next. On one 
page scorn is poured on the suggestion that the ‘‘ red 
ochre of Elephantine ’’ really occurred at that place ; 
it was only because the red waters of the Nile ‘* were 
supposed to come from the First Cataract at Elephan- 
tine.’’ But on a later page the “ red clay from Ele- 
phantine ’’ is assumed, and the rationalising process 
is reversed. We may be in ‘‘ Wonderland,’’ but we 
are not ‘“‘ Through the Looking Glass.’’ Small de- 
fects of this kind, as well as the note-book nature of 
many sections and some needless repetition, are doubt- 
less due to the pressure which the Rylands Library put 
upon the author to publish the informal lectures that he 
had delivered. Had the Library provided the book 
with an index, there would have been less ground for 
complaint. 

The dragon serves not only as a symbol, but also as 
the connecting link between a number of diverse sub- 
jects, far more than are indicated in the headings of 
the three chapters.. The real connection, however, 


lies in two theses of Professor Elliot Smith. The first 
is that all arts, industries, ceremonials and the like had 
each but a single origin, and were not discovered inde- 
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pendently in different quarters of the globe. A truth 
lies beneath the ascription of such great inventions to a 
Prometheus or a Tubal-Cain. Whence it follows that 
the similarity of arts, crafts, and rites in diverse lands 
is due to the migration of each from the centre where 
it originated. The second thesis is that the centre for 
nearly ali of these was Egypt, or at any rate countries 
bordering on the Red Sea. Thus the Dragon myth 
has spread over the Old World to Scotland in the west 
and Japan in the east, and still further, through In- 
donesia.and Oceania, to the Americas. On its way 
nothing of it but has suffered a sea-change, and this 
seems to have happened many times through successive 
waves of migration and through waves of translation 
proceeding by different channels and again meeting. 
Retracing each devious route step by step, reversing 
the Protean changes, we are guided back to the science 
of the first dwellers by the Nile. Yes, the science; for 
the science of yesterday is the religion of to-day and 
the mythology of to-morrow. It is these two theses 
which, explicitly or implicitly, justify the introduction 
of much matter that has little connection with the 
Dragon or his brood. The first thesis is rather hard 
to swallow. It seems at first intredible that human 
beings, scattered over the earth at an early stage of 
man’s evolution, should not independently have ac- 
quired such obvious arts ‘as building with stone, the 
making of fire, or working in metals; and a biologist 
would probably suggest that his colleague has forgot- 
ten the frequent occurrence of homceomorphy and con- 
vergence in animal and plant evolution. But if, with- 
out postulating the first thesis, many examples of the 
second can be proved by definite evidence consistent 
with geography and chronology, then the thesis of 
single origin is greatly strengthened. This appears to 
be the line of attack selected by Dr. Elliot Smith, and 
we presume that in the books to which these lectures 
are preliminary he will arrange his argument in more 
logical sequence and forge more thoroughly the links 
in its chain. 

From the present congeries of suggestions a few may 
be selected, without prejudice, to show the interest of 
the book. Dr. Elliot Smith starts off with Incense. 
Is this a symbol of food burnt for the gods, is it the 
prayers of the righteous ascending to heaven, or is it 
merely to overpower the stink of sacrifice? No! Its 
primary object was to animate a statue by restoring to 
it the warmth, sweat, and odour of life. But to reach 
this answer we have first to be taught the significance 
of embalming, ‘the development of stone-working out 
of the desire to keep the mummies, and finally the 
origin of portrait statues. 

Libation was an additional method of. anintation, re- 
storing as it did, the vital fluids; but the most im- 
portant rite in the ceremony was the opening of the 
mouth to admit the breath of life or the ‘* soul ’’ in its 
ancient sense. Thus the peculiarly Egyptian practice 
of mummification ‘‘ gave shape and substance to the 
belief in a future life; it was perhaps the most import- 
ant factor in the development of a. definite conception 
of the gods; it laid the foundation of the ideas which 
subsequently were built up into a theory of the soul; 
in fact, it was intimately connected with the birth of 
all those ideals and aspirations which are now included 
in the conception of religious belief and ritual.’’ 

The legend of the Destruction of Mankind is too 
complicated for exposition here. Briefly, Prof. Elliot 
Smith maintains that the king who introduced irriga- 
tion had, when his powers failed, to be killed to safe- 
guard the welfare of his people. He appealed to the 
Great Mother, who could save him only by the elixir 
of human blood (for ‘‘ the plood is the life ’’), so she 
began to kill the human beings she had herself created. 
At a later stage of culture, when coloured liquid re- 
placed blood in the ritual, the story was modified to the 
effect that the goddess provided an elixir of beer stained 
with red ochre, and, in another version, that she herself 
was stopped in her murderous work by getting drunk 
on this beer. Observing the connection between in- 
toxication and a flood, we expected that the author 
would drag in Noah; but he has refrained. ° 

The Birth of Aphrodite from a cowrie shell, the sub- 
stitution of the mandrake for the cowrie, the metamor- 
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phosis of the pearl-protecting shark (or dragon) into 
his humble relative the dog-fish and so, naturally, into 
a dog, which either protects or roots up the mandrake ; 
or in another catenation, the cowrie, the spider-shell 
(Pterocera), the octopus, the svastika, the horn of 
Amon, the thunder-bolt, the—but no, this is not a Pel- 
man exercise. Leave the sentence unfinished, confess 
that Venus was “‘ a fishmonger’s daughter,’’ and for 
«il the extraordinary consequences that can flow from 
this refer to the last and most remarkable of Professor 
Elliot Smith’s three thought-provoking chapters. 


AMERICAN HUMOUR: 


A Sample Case of Humor. 
Forbes & Co. Chicago. 


The Curious Republic of Gondour, and other Whim- 
sical Sketches. By Samuel L. Clemens. Boni & 
Liveright. New York. $1.25 net. 


HICAGO has, we have read, fifty-four miles of 
boulevards, also, apparently, a humorist with 

‘“ more laughs to the square inch than can be found 
anywhere else.’’? This, however, is a_ publisher’s 
rumour. We do not know whether Mr. Gillilan is the 
official dispenser of sunshine to the American in gen- 
eral, or to Chicago in particular. We can only say that 
his wit and humour are far below Mr. Dooley’s, while 
he lacks the neatness of Mr. George Ade. The pub- 
lishers claim for the book, which is cast in the form of 
a longish lecture delivered to an audience, that it is a 
‘* text-book of humor,’’ and the author himself thinks 
that he has given to it ‘‘ a mental aspect as well as its 
customary emotional one.’’ Going back to the kind of 
joke which amused the Cave Man or the Homeric gods, 


POOR SAMPLES. 


By Strickland Gillilan. 
$1 net. 


one could make quite an interesting lecture, tracing the - 


successive refinements of the jest with examples, and oc- 
casional throw-backs in Chicago and elsewhere.  H. 
. Traill, a wit and scholar, did this; also a writer in 
our own columns last year. But Mr. Gillilan has not 
done it. His exposition is feeble, and does not go be- 
yond the obvious. He has no philosophy or psycho- 
logy, and no skill in cribbing it. His knowledge of 
humour, we should say, is confined to latter-day ex- 
amples. He owes nothing to his predecessors, except 
Mark Twain, whose methods of exaggeration he fol- 
lows lungo intervallo. The ‘phrase about ‘‘ giving to 
humor a mental aspect’’ conveys nothing. How can 
humour exist without a mind? 

There are one or two pieces of tolerable amusement 
in Mr, Gillilan’s lecture, but he makes too elaborate a 
preparation to lead up to a joke, e.g., that about the 
man with a performing flea which jumped on to a lady’s 
neck, and wouldn’t perform when it was recovered. The 
explanation was that it had stayed and another taken 
its place. The flea was exploited as a means of jest by 
Aristophanes, but Mr. Gillilan is quite mistaken in re- 
peating Mark Twain’s idea that the tale of the Jump- 
ine Frog belongs to ancient Greece. Mark Twain 
found it in a Greek composition book, where a version 
of it was inserted by a humorous teacher of English 
schoolboys, in order to lure them to the study of ancient 
Greek. Mr. Gillilan, we notice, drops in a friendly 
way, like Mr. Wegg, into verse now and again—senti- 
mental verse dealing with the domestic emotions, which 
is likely to be popular. He does not disdain the out- 


rageous pun—there is a story about Appius Claudius 
and ‘‘ ’appy as ’ell,’’ which most of the ‘‘ dear old 
English ’? who are so stupid have given up by this 
time. 


Mark Twain, quite early in his career, tabooed 
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the pun as “‘ the last and saddest evidence of intel- 
lectual poverty.’’ 

Mr. Gillilan is best in reminiscences of his own early 
life on a farm as a hard-working boy. He is strong 
in a homely, sentimental vein. But we think his 
humour will remain local. 

The sketches reprinted under the title of ‘ The 
Curious Republic of Gondour’ were mostly written for 
the Galaxy, by Mark Twain, from 1870 to 1871. The 
publishers appear to count it a merit that ‘‘ they have 
never before appeared in book form.’ But Mark 
Twain reprinted all that he considered worth keeping, 
and it is admitted by his biographer that this was not a 
happy period for him. He was ‘‘ a monthly humorist 
in a cheerless time,’’ as he himself said. The sketches 
have more than a trace of his vulgarity, which was 
largely removed in later years by the revising hand of 
his wife Olivia. Still, we can see Mark Twain beginning 
his resolute stand against the swindles and scandals of 
American officialism, denouncing the ghouls who were 
making money out of associations with Dickens, and 
trouncing a fashionable parson who objected to smelly 
Christians. ‘ The Tournament in A.D. 1870’ shows 
that insensate rage against the traditions of chivalry 
which found popular and disgusting expression in ‘ A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.’ It is curious 
that Mark Twain, who was fond of history, should 
have set himself to deride an ennobling part of it. ‘ A 
Memory ’ is not particularly good, and we have read 
it before in book form in this country. Altogether we 
are quite content with the ample range of Mark 
Twain’s works published in the uniform edition. 


NO HAWKERS. 


Our Atlantic Attempt. By H. G. Hawker and K. 
Mackenzie Grieve, Lieut.-Commander, R.N. 
Preface by Major-General J. E. B. Seely, D.S.O., 
C.B., C.M.G., Under-Secretary of State for Air. 


Methuen. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

My Transatlantic Flight. By Capt. Sir John Alcock, 
K.B.E., D.S.C. The Badminton Magazine, 
September, 1910. Price 1s. 


EVER has it been our misfortune to have to draw 
a more odious comparison than between Mr. 
Hawker and Sir John Alcock. It is painfully obvious 
that the former loves the limelight. He belongs to 
that genus which in the services and elsewhere is 
known—inter alia—as a ‘‘ publicity merchant.’? Sir 
Tohn, on the other hand, does much and says but little. 
These literary records of their respective achievements 
are in themselves a perfect commentary on their per- 
sonalities. Mr. Hawker fails in his project and writes 
a book about it. Sir John Alcock succeeds in the same 
project and is content with a modest fourteen pages 
(including illustrations) in a monthly magazine. This 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. Hawker has obtained the services of the Under- 
Secretary of State for Air to write a preface. Here 
his (Mr. Hawker’s) effort is characterised as ‘‘a very 
gallant exploit.’’ We have no quarrel with that. We 
should he the last to deny that he made a plucky 
attempt in adverse weather to ‘‘ get across ’’ before the 
Americans. What we denrecate is the evident enjov- 
ment with which he received the fulsome adulations 
of a sensation-ridden press. Of that notorious ‘‘stunt”’ 
the less said the hetter. But the first and the longest 
chapter in the hook is devoted to a vigorous defence by 


a Captain Aston (in a literary style much superior "ul 
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that of the succeeding pages) of Mr. Hawker’s over- 
done reception. This is a mistake. The fact that a 
justification is felt to be necessary at all is in itself a 
confession of uneasiness in the matter. This noble 
undertaking, we are given to understand, was one of 
those rare things that touch the finer feelings of the 
multitude. The enthusiasm of Mr. Hawker’s recep- 
tion was entirely spontaneous. We disagree. It was 
one of those things—nowadays, alas! far from rare— 
which the stuntsmen of Carmel—the prophets of Baal 
—seized upon and exploited for the purpose of playing 
on the sentiment of a mob that is content to have its 
emotions registered for it. There was just about as 
much spontaneity in that enthusiasm as in the enthu- 
siasm ‘‘ registered ’’ to order by an actor on the films. 

And the rest of the book? That may best be 
described in the phrase allocated by boarding-house 
devotees to a description of their daily menu. ‘ Plain 
but plenty’’ is the mark. In fact we were surfeited 
long before we reached the last course. Mr. Hawker 
has an excellent press and all the goodwill that a stunt- 
loving democracy can give him, and yet we venture 
to predict that his work will meet with a cold recep- 
tion. The truth is, of course, that it is difficult to hold 
the reader’s interest to the extent of some 130 mediocre 


pages in a failure that occupied but fourteen hours, ° 


especially when there has already set in the inevitable 
revulsion felt by a community which realises that it 
has been fooled. 

As to literary merit, the English is pathetic in its 
badness, and the whole thing is too extended. Such 
photographs as are included are, we suppose, of suffi- 
cient interest to justify their appearance: but there is 
a surprising omission, which gives rise to considerable 
speculation. We have Mr. Hawker and Mrs. Hawker, 
but never a glimpse of the little Hawker. Where, oh 
where, is the baby? 

And then Sir John. We turn to him with a feeling 
of relief. Here is modesty and brevity indeed, and 
withal a tale of real interest. The very fact that it is 
the record of a success makes it interesting after the 
other. The author tells us of his early flying, of his 
war experiences in the near East, of his life of captivity 
in Turkey. It was such work as this that fired him 
with determination to fly the Atlantic and fitted him to 
succeed in his attempt. 

One seems hardly to have realised even now what an 
achievement this brideing of the ocean is. Possibly 
this is in some part due to the fact that the Hawker 
Press put forth such energy in blowing its trumpet 
over a failure that it had no wind left to proclaim the 
significance of success. One has to go warily these 
days or one may be mistaken for a stuntsman. But 
this effort stirs the imagination. Under sixteen hours 
from shore to shore. Yet what hours! Hours spent 
battling alone against the elements; out of sight, more 
often than not, of sun, or moon and stars; out of touch. 
through wireless failure, with every other mortal. And 
then the sudden change from grey to green, from sea 
to land, from attempt to achievement. It is an accom- 
plishment that will rank with the stories of the great 
pioneers. It will become wrapped in legend and be 
taught to the children of future centuries along with 
the tales of Leander and Columbus and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Plainly told, this story cannot help but fascinate, 
and we are given photographs taken at St. Johns to 
help the sluggish imagination. In the frontispiece we 
see the author standing, dressed for the flight, gazing 
out to the ocean over whose wastes he was to steer his 
frail craft. And we are reminded irresistibly of : 


Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise: 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.”’ 


The venue was somewhat different we admit, but 
there must have been on this island of the Northern 
Continent in 1919 the same courage, the same silence 
and the same uncertainty as on that far-off day in 
Panama. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


PromenaDE Concerts.—The season at Queen’s Hall is rather 
longer than usual this year, and it has still another month to 
run. Fortunately there is no falling off in the average. of the 
nightly attendance, and the probabilities are that, with cooler 
weather in their favour, the management will be spared the 
double annoyance of dwindling audiences and monetary loss as 
the end approaches. One thing is certain, the orchestra has 
become more than ever the centre of attraction at these concerts. 
The “class " of the vocal or the instrumental soloist is practi- 
cally a secondary consideration. What really count are 
strength and variety of interest in the programmes; good per- 
formances, both of standard and lighter modern works ; occasional 
trouvailles of value among the numerous novelties, native and 
foreign, that besprinkle the weekly scheme. It is wonderful 
how readily the public will place its finger upon a precious speci- 
men when one really turns up—for example, the symphonic 
poem, ‘ Lamia,’ based upon Keats’ poem, and written by Miss 
Dorothy Howell, a Birmingham girl barely out of her teens. 
Both when it was first performed, and again on its repetition on 
a subsequent evening, the clever piece was received with very 
unusual enthusiasm, not merely because it was clever, but 
because it afforded welcome evidence that we have in our midst 
youthful musicians who can handle with sanity as well as skill 
and imagination the potent materials proffered by the orchestra 
of to-day. Mere cleverness without the other qualities may excite 
astonishment, but never a demonstration like this. 


Mme. TetRAzzini’s REAPPEARANCE.—It is not the art but the 
voice of the singer that deteriorates with the passing of the 
years. The Tetrazzini who made her rentrée at the Albert Hall 
last Saturday, was the same accomplished mistress of coloratur, 
the same performer of brilliant feats of vocal agility, who took 
London by storm just a dozen years ago. There was little change 
to note in that respect ; nothing, indeed, beyond a slight inclina- 
tion to hurry over scales and runs, to shorten a cadenza here 
and there, to employ the trill rather less than of yore. But the 
execution was every bit as clear and sure, the intonation as 
impeccable, the management of the breath and what Italians 
call the messa di voce as admirable as ever. The ‘* Ah! fors’é 
lui,’? from the ‘ Traviata,’ and the Mad Scene from Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet,’ afforded a sufficient test of the florid artist’s 
powers in this direction, and not even the nervousness and 
anxiety inseparable from such an occasion could prevent her from 
surmounting the mechanical side of her ordeal with apparent ease 
and aplomb. On the other hand, the quality of her tone, though 
still wonderfully pure and bright in the lower head notes, and 
even purer and brighter than it once was in the upper part of 
the medium, has begun to lose something of the freshness and 
the musical sweetness that were among its chiefest charms. It 
does not sound quite so beautiful in sustained cantabile passages, 
and when forced, as it is occasionally on the louder and more 
acute notes, the tone is apt to become hard and unsympathetic. 
Yet, when all is said and done, Mme. Tetrazzini remains a very 
remarkable vocalist, and perhaps shares with Mme. Melba the 
distinction (now that Patti sings no more) of being the only 
prima donna of the old school to retain an undiminished popularity 
with our present-day public. 
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advertisement on the paper cover of this collection. ‘‘ This new 
and original collection of Irish wit is without question one of the 
best of its kind ever gathered together.’’ Most jest-books are 
depressing, because no one wants to be funny all the time—except 
a music-hall star—and to read more than fifty pages of jokes is 
a process tending to mental indigestion. 

Mr. Kelly supplies no Preface of any kind, though it would 
have been easy to write on the Irish bull. Sydney Smith’s review 
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of Edgworth on Bulls is now, we dare say, forgotten, though 
it appears among his reprinted writings. Prof. Mahaffy, a poly- 
math and a witty man who is regretted by many friends, is 

credited with the remark that the Irish bull differs from other ROYAL 
bulls because it is always pregnant. 


There is nothing particularly Irish in several of the puns and 
mild jests printed here. An absence of punctuation or misarrange- } \ \ ) 
ment of words has led to many a sentence like the epitaph, DIS AN 
“* Erected to the memory of John Moran, accidentally shot as a 


mark of affection by his brother.” ; 
There are, however, typical things in this collection, such as 

Daniel O’Connell’s reply to an autograph collector, ‘‘ Sir, I never LAMPS 
send autographs, Yours, D. O’Connell.’? An Irishman who had ‘ 
blistered his fingers by endeavouring to draw on a pair of boots, 
exclaimed, “‘ I shall never get them on at all until I wear them a 
day or two.’’ Some of the tales are decidedly old, but, perhaps, 
not the worse for that, since the average member of the public 
has little power for remembering anything. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Reading the trial reports published by the technical 
Press, one might often assume that the cars reviewed 
are perfect. They are not. It is the knowledge that 
practically every new car has some drawbacks, small 
or great, that inspires us to suggest that certain jour- 
nals might give publicity to the faults of the motors 
they test as well as to their virtues. We refer, of 
course, to articles published ostensibly in the interest 
of the private motorist, and not to mere descriptions 
of cars inspired by the respective makers. The pros- 
pective purchaser naturally wants to know all about the 
good points of new vehicles, but car improvement is in 
no way enhanced by the veiling of faults in design or 
unsatisfactory running. We are pleased to observe 
that several technical and lay journals are now much 
more candid in their criticisms of cars than they were 
a few years ago. But there are still one or two promi- 
nent papers in which we have searched in vain for any 
word of reproof. The ideal of a complete dissocia- 
tion of editorial and advertising interests is, we believe, 
as nearly attained in the motoring Press as in any other 
sphere of technical publications. This being so, it is 
all the more remarkable that some motoring journals 
lend themselves to what looks very like unrestrained 
puffing of the cars they are handed for trial. This 
system is particularly annoying when it concerns cars 
which one knows to have characteristic or inherent 
drawbacks. The weak points one has met with in a 
particular make may, of course, be eliminated in the 
production of the very model tested by our contem- 
poraries, but from actual road experience one can recall 
instances where faults have unquestionably been 
glossed over and a report published, which is conse- 
quently only an objectionable half truth. The witness- 
box requirement of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, is very desirable in Press reports 
of the examination and trial of new cars. 

We think, also, that those journals which publish 
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advice to readers who report technical troubles might 
reasonably give the names of the machines with which 
the difficulties dealt with occur. We could state the 
names of half a dozen cars and as many motor cycles 
with which certain troubles have recurred over a long 
period. Time after time one sees readers advised to 
do this or that to overcome particular difficulties, and, 
largely because the names of the motors concerned are 
not mentioned in the journals’ replies, these machines 
are turned out year after year with the’ same weak- 
nesses embodied in them. The fact that they are usually 
difficulties which could be easily remedied by a little 
thought or expenditure on the part of the maker, ren- 
ders this practice all the more objectionable. We are 
again glad to note that some of the technical papers 
are now publishing the names of machines upon which 
they give advice as a matter of course. To do so is 
not to paint anyone black. Every designer and manu- 
facturer worthy of the name appreciates reasonable 
criticism, and a paper ostensibly conducted in the 
interests of the private motorist certainly sacrifices a 
principal part of its vocation if it deliberately praises 
the good and ignores the bad. 

The editorial staffs of the motoring Press are, of 
course, often sorely tried by the unreasonable requests 
addressed to them, as is every writer on motoring 
subjects. There is always the man who wants to know 
what is the best car on the market; how he can make 
his magneto light six lamps, sound the electric horn, 
and start up the engine, as well as perform its normal 
function, or presents similar idiotic propositions. But 
we see no objection on the score of partiality in a 
qualified writer giving a full answer when he is asked 
whether any particular car, motor cycle, or accessory 
suffers from a weakness that is generally attributed to 
it. His whole-truth answer will not kill the business 
in that particular article, but it may very probably lead 
to the elimination of the faults he knows it to possess. 
If the makers know that this candid and justified criti- 
cism is going abroad the desired result will surely be 
attained, if it is attainable, before long. 
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PossiBILity OF A LEvy ON CAPITAL AND ITS EFFECT 
ON GOVERNMENT WarR_ SECURITIES—GAMBLING IN 
Go_p—Lorp FuRNESS’S RETIREMENT—HomME _In- 
DUSTRIES. 


Victory Bonds and the Funding Loan made a fairly 
good start a fortnight ago, because there were buying 
orders from investors who had failed to subscribe in the 
first case, or had not subscribed enough ; but since those 
orders have been completed quotations have dwindled, 
and they have carried War Loan and Consols down 
with them. It was inevitable. Many who bought 
Victory Bonds and Funding Loan out of patriotism do 
not feel called upon to hold them for patriotism. They 
are willing to sell at a small loss in the hope of making 
a larger profit elsewhere. 


Most of the holders of Government War securities 
hold much more than they want; others hold little or 
‘none. It is to be hoped that if ever a levy on capital 
is made it will be payable in Government War securi- 
ties, in order that those who did subscribe for War 
Loans during the war and did not take the first oppor- 
tunity of selling, may have some slight reward for 
their patriotism, and in order that capitalists who do 
not hold War securities may have to buy them in order 
to meet the levy. 


Fears of a levy on capital in some form are un- 
doubtedly operating in the minds of many classes of 
investors. It is significant that the net amounts re- 
ceived from War Savings Certificates are much smaller 
than the weekly sales. Here are a few figures :— 


War Saving Certificates. 


Number of Amount acknowledged 

Week ended Certificates sold. in Revenue Return. 
Sept. 13... 1,859,004 _—... 1,000,000 
Sept. 6... 1,904,408... go0,000 
Aug. 30... 2,432,449 860,000 
Aug. 23... 2,418,971 935,000 
Aug. 16... 2,600,149 925,000 


It is impossible to make conclusive deductions from 
these figures; but obviously the difference between the 
first and second columns represents roughly the amount 
of certificates sent in for repayment each week. The 
causes of such large withdrawals of money invested 
may be the reduction of the ‘‘ doles,’’ the spending of 
money on holidays, or the fear of confiscation of capi- 
tal, held in the form of government securities. _ Per- 
haps the last suggestion is totally erroneous; but it 
might be well if some guarantee could be given that, 
in the event of a levy, capital in the form of War 
securities would not be specially penalised, but would 
receive favoured terms. Even those who most fer- 
vently oppose the principle of a capital levy are being 
persuaded that it is almost inevitable. 


Here is a rough table of the amounts of War securi- 
ties now quoted in the Stock Exchange Official List : 


34 p.c. War Loan £,62,745,676 
44 p.c.. War Loan 16,139,013 
5 p.c. War Loan 2,037 ,945,338 
4 p.c. War Loan 52,371,917 
4 p.c. Funding Loan 408,573,000 
4 p.c. Victory Bonds 358,951,000 
4&5 p.c. National War Bonds _1,721,275,105 
Exchequer Bonds 3545437 ,000 


Other substantial amounts of (pre-war) Government 
stocks outstanding according to the Official List, are : 


24 p.c. Consols x £279,847,764 
2? p.c. Irish Land stock 57,262,512 
3 p.c. Irish Land stock 37;952,849 
3 p.c. Local Loans 77,058,813 
3 p.c. Transvaal Loan 35,000,000 
34 p.c. India stock 90,580, 391 
3 p.c. India stock 65,267,113 
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It will be seen that the War securities tremendously 
exceed in volume all other classes of securities. The 
items set out above (excluding the pre-war securities) 
total roughly £5,012,438,000, without taking into 
consideration 4,870,833,000 of Treasury Bills, 
£348,077,000 of Ways and Means Advances and an 
unascertainable amount of ‘‘ Other Debt’’ owing to 
the United States. 


The figures represent a portion of the price of vic- 
tory; their volume explains why gilt-edged securities 
are heavy in the market and why the raising of fresh 
loans by any Government for any purpose will be a 
matter of some difficulty. It is as well that this 
should be understood by the advocates of nationalisa- 
tion. 


While investment stocks are heavy, there is a public 
which delights in extravagant flights. For example, 
a report came to hand a few days ago of a gold dis- 
covery in Western Australia in the Hampton Plains 
estate. The information received is totally insufficient 
for any estimate of values or prospects to be made; 
but Hampton Proprietary shares, which had previously 
been obtainable at less than 6d. each, have been rushed 
up to 50s. Even if this rise should prove to be justi- 
fied, the buying is mad gambling, reminiscent of the 
earlier days of gold rushes in Australia. Sometimes 
the fool makes money where the experienced speculator 
fears to tread, but more often he loses. 


Judging from the capital arrangements which con- 
tiue to be made by industrial and kindred companies, 
it would appear that manufacturers are not uneasy 
concerning the future. For example, Lord Leverhulme 
has offered a very big figure for the Price’s Patent 
Candle business. No doubt it is worth it to Lever 
Brothers, but the figure would have been considered 
extravagant only a short while ago. Palmers Ship- 
building and Iron Co. are going to capitalise £350,000 
of reserves and give the shareholders 700,000 new 
ordinary #1 shares with 1os. paid up. This, perhaps, 
is less generous than some similar schemes, as it in- 
volves a future liability of 10s. a share. The present 
authorised capital is £883,145, of which £683,145 is 
in ordinary shares, the total issued being £700,000, of 
which £500,000 is ordinary capital. It is proposed to 
increase the total to £2,000,000 by the creation of 
£1,116,855 new ordinary shares, which implies an ex- 
tended programme of activity. 


By retiring from the chairmanship of Furness, Withy 
and Co., Viscount l'urness has set loose a variety of 
rumours of amalgamation or transfer of control; but 
there are no obvious grounds for believing that the 
appointment of Sir Frederick Lewis (formerly deputy 
chairman) to the office of chairman indicates any change 
of management. Lord Furness is leaving the shipping 
business to devote himself to his iron, steel, shipbuild- 
ing and kindred interests. | A closer alliance of British 
shipping companies than now exists may be arranged 
later on, but Lord Furness’s retirement will not neces- 
sarily accelerate the movement. Incidentally, it is re- 
ported that the Indo-China Steam Navigation Co, has 
come under control of the P. and O. group, and that 
remaining shareholders will be offered about £75 a 
share. 


The twenty-cighth Annual General Meeting of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Company, Limited, will be held on 
Thursday, October 2nd, at twelve o’clock, at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street. The Profits, includ- 
ing the balance brought forward, will be found to 
amount to £873,083 8s. 3d., after providing for Ex- 
cess Profits Duty. The usual half-yearly Dividend on 
the Preference Shares was paid on 1st November, 
1918, and three quarterly Dividends on the Ordinary 
Shares at 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
have also been distributed, leaving an available balance 


of £696,833 8s. 3d. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


Tue EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF RapHaEL Tuck & Sons, 
Lrp., was held at Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, Sir Adolph 
Tuck, Bart.,; Chairman of the Company, presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, said :— 


“It is a bright, happy feeling to be free of that long-drawn-out 
agony of nearly five years of the most devastating deadly warfare 
the world has ever known, and to be again able to devote our- 
selves, whole-heartedly and without dread of to-morrow, only 
to peaceful vocations. 


*“* The changed aspect of affairs is already manifest, our staff 
is once more complete, or nearly so—I am glad to say that both 
my sons are happily among the returned—and improved results 
are already making themselves felt in all directions. 


** Our actual sales during the past financial year, which in- 
cludes six months of Peace, dating from the: signing of the 
Armistice, are the largest on record, while our profits correspond 
with the increased turnover and are also the largest in the histor 
of the Company. 


““The increases are again, as last year, fairly spread over 
both our home and export trade, and over all working depart- 
ments of the business, to which as yet none of the long planned 
additions have been made, and this gives the surest evidence of 
the firm foundations and recuperative power of our business, and 
but further amplifies the satisfactory nature of the balance sheet 
which it is the privilege of your directors to bring before you 
to-day. 


““ Referring to the practical removal of all import and export 
restrictions since the first of this month, Sir Adolph continued :— 


“Weil, ladies and gentlemen, | may at once say that | am 
entirely at one with the views held by the Government as ex- 
pressed by Sir Auckland Geddes in his recent reply to a trade 
deputation which waited upon him. 


“* With Sir Auckland I see no cause for alarm in this decision. 


‘““The fears we hear expressed in many quarters that the 
removal of the trade restrictions on import and export is likely 
to prove injurious to British commerce, are in my humble 
opinion, and assuredly so far as the business of this company 
is concerned, entirely groundless. 


“On the contrary, we have every reason to promise ourselves 
a considerable increase in our trade by the opening up of markets 
which have been closed to us for the past five years, during 
which period we have produced so many successful publications 
which will now find their way to these markets as new and most 
desirable goods, and doubtless lead to additional profitable 
reprints. 


“The nature, style and quality of our distinctive British 
productions, which are characteristic of the publications of this 
Company, justify us in looking with perfect equanimity on ail 
competition, from whatever quarter. 


“* The recommendation of your Directors is, that a final dividend 
be paid on the Ordinary shares for the second six months at the 
rate of 11 per cent. per annum free of Income Tax, making with 
the interim dividend already paid 8 per cent. for the year free 
of Income Tax. 


“The further recommendation of the Board is, to transfer 
£20,000 to the Reserve, £10,000 of this amount to the Special 
Dividend Reserve and £10,000 to the General Reserve, and that 
the remaining balance of £8,411 8s. 7d. be carried forward. 


“No less gratifying is the outlook for the current year, which 
has already run nearly five months of its course, our financial 
year always starting, as you know, on May Ist. 


““The amount of goods already shipped by us to date is con- 
siderably in excess of last year, while the total of actual orders 
in hand and which are being rapidly filled day by day is also 
above last year’s gratifying figures. 


“Thus, ladies and gentlemen, we have every reason to hope 
that the past year’s record figures in the history of the Company 
will continue (we will of course do our best to eclipse them) and 
that the new era of prosperity which set in last year will be 
maintained for many years to come.”’ 
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ROTTERDAM-DELI HEVEA. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Rotterdam-Deli 
Hevea, Ltd., was held on September 19th at the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Street, E.C., for the purpose 
of considering and, if thought fit, passing resolutions providing 
for the amalgamation of the undertaking with the Dolok Rubber 
Esiates, Ltd., and the Malang Rubber Estates, Ltd. Mr. Walter 
Norfolk (the Chairman of the company) presided. 


‘The Secretary (Mr. Leslie Galloway) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 


The Chairman said: | must, of necessity, take up a consider- 
able amount of your time in order to place before you, in the 
plainest possible terms, the position in regard to the proposed 
amalgamation, so that you may fully understand, before voting 
upon the resolutions, the real advantages which the shareholders 
in this company may ensure by supporting unanimously, | hope, 
the recommendations of the Board. Before pursuing the subject 
1 will first ask the solicitor of the company to read the agrec- 
ment of 10th September in its entirety if the shareholders sv 
desire, but | think it will leave a very much clearer view in your 
minds and’ save a considerable amount of time if the solicitor 
gives a digest of the clauses which are material. This course 
will be adopted unless shareholders signify their desire to have 
the agreement read in its entirety. 


The Solicitor then read out the principal clauses in the agree- 
ment. 


The Chairman (continuing) said: For nearly three years we 
have been endeavouring to obtain from the Treasury permission 
to carry out a scheme embodying a constructive policy beneticial 
to the three companies mentioned in the circular, and to the 
shareholders of Rotterdam-Deli Hevea particularly. hese efforts 
met with failure until the final application, in connection with 
which exhaustive work and complicated calculations were in- 
volved, resulted in our receiving, a few days after the 3lst July 
last, the permission we had so long sought, and which noi only 
involved the amalgamation of these three well-known companics, 
but also permission to raise new capital to the extent of £ 105,0vU. 
The ideal position would have been to have held the annual 
general meetings of these three companies on the same day, and 
to have made the announcement at those meetings of the pro- 
posals which we are making. ‘This course, however, was not 
possible. The annual-meeting of the Malang Company could not 
be called until to-day, but the definite proposals in regard the 
amalgamation were sent out to the shareholders in each one ol 
the companies at the same time. 


‘These proposals are part of a progressive policy confidently 
expected to be of continuous benefit. The failure of this com- 
pany to agree to the amalgamation would not be a bar to the 
success of that policy, but I hope there will be no question of 
its standing aside. The general advantages to be gained from 
amalgamation, apart for the moment from the question of terms, 
are obvious. Of the general principle of amalgamation there can 
be no criticism. The advantage of merging a number of interests 
into one large whole are generally recognised, and in the near 
future will become more familiar to investors in this country as 
a means of protection and strength. In our own case, saving in 
administration must result, and one of the greatest advantages 
which will accrue will be the beneficial control in one hand of the 
sale of the larger amount of produce. I need not further put 
the case before you at any length from this point of view, as the 
only criticisms of the proposals are in connection with the terms 
which this company is to receive. The powers of our memoran- 
dum and articles of association give such full authority to the 
directors that under them they would have been entitled, not only 
to have entered into the agreement for the sale, but to have 
carried it out without submitting it to the shareholders for ap- 
proval. Naturally, this course was not adopted, and haw share- 
holders are given full opportunity of accepting 7 rejecting the 
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A constructive policy is always difficult. It is particularly 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory scheme when three interests 
have to be brought into line and each given their fair and proper 
value. The perfect scheme which would raise no criticism has 
yet to be evolved, and, after all, the position of a destructive 
critic is a comparatively easy one. No individual shareholder— 
and I am not saying this in order to try and prevent that fair 
expression of opinion which I hope shareholders in companies 
over which I preside know is always welcome—can possibly be 
in the position of formulating a proper and just appreciation of 
the value on which a transaction such as we have placed before 
you should be based. There are points in each one of the three 
companies which naturally are only within the knowledge of those 
whose duty it is to be conversant with the whole position, and 
we are well aware that even experts would differ to quite a con- 
siderable extent in arriving at valuations. Those in 
connection with these three companies could easily place before 
you reasons why each of the companies should receive special 
Everyone, quite naturally, attributes extraordinary 


intimate 


consideration, 
qualities to his own child, and consequently each shareholder is 


biassed in favour of his own company. 


There is one method of arriving at a conclusion which is 
absolutely incorrect, and that is to take the price of the shares 
on the market. Such price is no safe criterion as to the valua- 
tion of any business, for the simple reason that the market 
valuation may be influenced by other considerations than intrin- 
sic merits. In our own case, with the shares of this company, 
the market is an extremely sensitive one, owing to the small 
number of shares in supply to meet any demand. This you will 
appreciate when I tell you that practically one-half of the capital 
is held in Holland in one hand, and quite a considerable portion 
of the balance is held here in large amounts. As the result of 
my confident speech at the annual general meeting, held on 28th 
August, dealing not only with the position of this company, but 
also the prospects of the industry, purchasers came into the 
market and the price naturally rose owing to that short supply. 
The Dolok Company is in quite a different position ; in the first 
place, because it- has two million shares issued, over four-fifths 
of which are held in this country, with a larger number of share- 
holders, and consequently a more ready supply. The shares of that 
company had been unduly depressed previous to the issue of the 
balance-sheet for the past year, owing to the sales of a foreign 
interest to the extent of over 100,000 shares. The satisfactory 
report and balance-sheet issued stopped this selling, and the result 
of the meeting, as in the case of this company, induced investment 
in the shares. The report and balance-sheet of the Malang 
Rubber Estates has only recently bee: issued, and, as previously 
stated, the annual meeting does not .ake place until this after- 
After it | am satisfied that the shares of that company 
In any case, we are not 


noon. 
will also appreciate further in value. 
concerned with the aspect our proposals assume to the speculator. 
Our labours on these estates have been expended for the benefit 
of the investors in the company, who are not disturbed by tem- 
porary fluctuations in the value of the shares on the market. | 
have, however, dared to assume the cloak of a prophet in con- 
nection with the rubber industry with some measure of success 
in the past, and | am confident that if this amalgamation goes 
through the shares of the new company will, in a comparatively 
short time, stand at a higher price than the shares any of the 
individual companies have yet attained. 


Other factors than the market quotation for shares have to be 
considered ; the potential earning power of each company, the 
acreage value, and, in this connection, for example, Dolok, 
allowing £5 per acre for the unplanted area, works out at £37 
per acre, against £42 per acre for our company. The assets 
over liabilities are another item for consideration. In the Dolok 
Company the surplus cash assets amount to over £24,000 in 
excess of those of this company, while in the Maiang Company 
the excess is over a hundred per cent. The dominant item for 
consideration is the ultimate cost of production, and in this 
respect Malang would stand more favourably than either this 
company or Dolok. In recommending this amalgamation the 
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directors have not only taken an intelligent view of the position 
at the moment—founded on the basis of several forms of arriving 
at a valuation—but have also considered, for the benefit of the 
shareholders of the companies, the long view, which, in the 
rubber industry, is the only sane view. (Hear, hear). The 
ultimate prospect of this company, without any unplanted area 
to develop, is a known factor. The results of the successful ad- 
ministration of its planted area of 2,805} acres-you are already 
cognisant of, and you can therefore easily picture to yourselves 
what the position will eventually be, and the advantages which 
you will obtain, when the unplanted area of the Dolok Company— 
in the development of which you will benefit—is planted up and 
in bearing. 

In the circular which was issued to you it was stated that the 
shareholders of this company would be given an opportunity of 
subscribing in the proportion of fifteen new shares at par for 
every 100 shares held in this company. That involved retaining a 
considerable proportion of the shares which it was intended to 
offer to the shareholders in each of the companies for subscription 
at a premium to be decided upon at a later date. Certain arrange- 
ments which remained to be settled have since been completed, 
and, as a result, the position can be more closely viewed, and the 
number of the shares offered to the shareholders in this company 
has now been raised from 15 shares at par for every 100 shares 
to 223 shares at par for every 100 shares held in this company. 
(Hear, hear). The Dolok and Malang Rubber Estates will have 
their proportion of bonus shares raised from 15 to 20 shares at 
par for every 100 shares held. It may be helpful to you if I 
point out that this bonus to our company is equivalent, taking 5s. 
as the basis of the value of the share, to 3s. per share, or 333 
per cent. on the par value of every £100 invested in the com- 
pany. (Applause). This is a substantial advantage which would 
not be available without the amalgamation. It is a gratification 
to the directors to know that those present in person or by proxy 
represent approximately three-quarters of the capital of the com- 
pany in favour of the proposal before you for consideration. 
(Hear, hear). 

In conclusion, | should like to make it clear that the profits 
earned during the current year are not liable to be attenuated 
for the purpose of paying a dividend on the increased capital of 
the new company. The new capital will be issued by the new 
company, and the profits of each of the present companies will 
be dealt with in a balance-sheet of each of the companies fer the 
current year, and will be issued in the ordinary way when the 
year has been completed and the accounts audited. (Hear, hear). 
If the amalgamation is carried through due notice will be given 
to shareholders in each company of the exact number of shares 
which each individual is entitled to apply for, and a form of 
application sent out with particulars as to the date and methods 
of payment. I now beg formally to propose the resolution, which 
I shall ask my colleague, Mr. Van Nievelt (the managing director 
of the company) to second, and the meeting will then be open 
for any question which shareholders may desire to ask. Form- 
ally, the resolution is :—‘t That it is expedient to effect an amal- 
gamation of this company with Dolok Rubber Estates, Limited, 
and Malang Rubber Estates, and that with a view 
thereto the provisional agreement dated 10th September, 1919, 
and made between the company of the one part, and Mr. Harry 
Evans, of No. 22, Great St. Helens, in the City of London, on 
behalf of a new company to be formed and to be called United 
Rubber Estates, Limited, or such other name as the directors of 
this company may approve, be and the same is hereby approved. 


Limited, 


Mr. Van Nievelt seconded the motion. 

The Chairman put the resolution to the meeting and declared it 
carried. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Pilgrim 
Simpson, it was resolved ‘‘ That the directors of this company 
be and they are hereby authorised to carry the said agreement 
into effect, with full power to assent to any modifications in the 
agreement which they think expedient in the interests of this 


company.”’ 
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MALANG RUBBER ESTATES. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION IN PROFITS— 
COFFEE PROSPECTS. 


THE OrbINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Malang Rubber Estates 
Ltd., was held on September 19th at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., Mr. Walter Norfolk (Chair- 
man of the company) presiding, ' 

The Secretary (Mr. Leslie Galloway) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I assume that, as usual, you 
will take the report and accounts as read. It is'a great pleasure 
to meet you here to-day for the purpose of passing accounts which, 
notwithstanding the very difficult condition of the market for 
rubber during the year covered by them, show a continued expan- 
sion in profits, which for the year under review amount to 
£10,448 13s. 8d., as compared with £9,875 10s. 4d. in the pre- 
The output of rubber was 220,779 Ibs., as compared 
with 184,410 Ibs. last year, and the coffee harvest reached a total 
of 4,057 cwts., as compared with 2,201 cwts. The continued satis- 


vious year. 


factory reduction of the f.o.b. cost, which at 93d. per Ib. is less » 


by 2}d. per pound than in the previous year, is a very satisfactory 
indication of the ultimate low cost of production, which, in spite 
of the many increases in the cost of implements and other mate- 
rials, is certain to be still further reduced. This is already an 
ascertained fact for the completed portion of the current year. 
Owing to the impossibility of obtaining freight, the whole of the 
rubber sold had to be realised in the East, where, as you are 
probably aware, the prices of the commodity fell to the unre- 
munerative level of under 9d. per pound. We received an average 
net price for all rubber sold of 1s. 2d. per pound. The f.o.b. cost 
for coffee was lower than in the previous year by 1s. 8d. per 
picul. A large portion of our coffee of the 1917 harvest, as also 
the harvest in 1918, had been steadfastly held, to be realised at 
the much higher prices which we were convinced must result at 
the conclusion of the war, and that belief has materialised. The 
accounts before you may not show the full benefits in profit ex- 
pected to be ultimately realised from this product, as, so far as 
the balance-sheet is concerned, in connection with a considerable 
portion of the coffee the price credited represents an extremely low 
figure, at which that proportion of the coffee had, owing to a mis- 
understanding, been sold. We repudiated those sales, and, if we 
are correct in our attitude, as we are assured by our legal advisers 
is the case, an appreciable further profit will result, the benefit 
of which will be shown in the next accounts. This matter is the 
subject of friendly arbitration and requires no further comment at 
the moment. 


Tue PLANTED AREA. 


The planted area of the estate remains the same, namely, 
1,324? acres, with 177,895 trees. The average number of trees 
in tapping at the commencement of 1918 was 92,364, and at the 
close of the year was 99,654 out of a total planted to the end 
of 1914 of 149,113 trees. You will, therefore, appreciate the 
room for expansion of output when the balance of the trees 
have been added to the tapping rounds. In addition there are 
143 acres planted up in 1917, which should come into bearing in 
1922-23. Disease is reported to be negligible, and the general 
condition of the estate continues to be excellent. The health of 
the labour force, which has continued to be fully sufficient for 
all the requirements of the estates, outside the abnormal condi- 
tions arising from the influenza enidemic, also continued to be 
satisfactory. It is a point for congratulation that the volcanic 
eruption which took place in May this year did no damage either 
to the estate or to the buildings. The only interruption to the 
ordinary course of the work was due to the fall of ash rain, 
which prevented tapping for two days. As the eruption was 
followed by rainfall, the ash was quickly washed from the Hevea 
leaves and was beneficial, causing the ash rain to become a 
satisfactory fertiliser, The upkeep of all gardens per acre per 
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annum was much cheaper, largely owing to the much drier 
weather. This, however, caused heavier wintering of the Hevea 
trees, thus reducing the yield of rubber. Adding to the profit for 
the. year, namely, £10,448 13s. 8d., the net amount available 
from last year of £5,837 2s. 4d., there is a sum of £16,285 16s., 
out of which preliminary expenses and underwriting and broker- 
age have been written down in the agreed proportion of the two 
previous years, leaving for allocation £15,007 3s. 8d., which the 
directors recommend should be applied in the payment of a 
dividend of 12} per cent., less income-tax, in the application of 
£2,557 5s. to write off completely the items of preliminary 
expenses and underwriting and brokerage, and in carrying for- 
ward the sum of £4,637 8s. 8d., out of which provision will be 
made for directors’ special remuneration, income-tax—which will 
in all probability be covered by amount deducted in the payment 
of dividend rec nded—and excess profit tax, if any. 


REDUCING THE MORTGAGE. 


The amount of the mortgage of the Dutch company remains 
at £10,000, but will be reduced by repayment in the present month 
of £1,000, and I anticipate it will be further reduced on the Ist 
January, 1920, the earliest date at which we can repay a further 
amount, by another £1,000, bringing same down to £8,000. 
That, gentlemen, concludes my remarks for the year covered by 
the accounts. The estimated crop of rubber for the current year 
was 300,000 Ibs., but as to the end of August the production had 
already reached 208,894 Ibs. of rubber, there is every indication 
that the estimate was a conservative one. For the same period 
239 cwts. of coffee was harvested. There is, therefore, every 
probability that the estimate of 425 cwts. will be exceeded, and 
it is also expected that a saisfactory coffee harvest will be ob- 
tained in 1920. I am not going to delay you by going into the 
position and prospects of the industry, which were dealt with 
both at the meeting of Rotterdam-Deli Hevea and Dolok Rubber 
Estates, as when this meeting is concluded our time will be 
occupied in considering the proposals to be submitted to the 
extraordinary general meeting which immediately follow. 
I hope that shareholders will kindly refrain from asking any 
questions dealing with these proposals at this meeting and con- 
fine themselves to questions connected with the report and 
accounts. I now beg to move :—‘‘ That the report and accounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1918, be and are hereby 
adopted.”’ 

Mr. J. R. H. Maloney seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. t 

The Chairman then proposed the payment of a_ dividend cf 
12} per cent., less income-tax, in respect of the year ended 31st 
December, 1918, payable on Ist October, 1918. 

Mr. A. J. Gordon Field seconded the motion, and it was unani- 
mously agreed to. : 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. H. 
Walker, the retiring director, Mr. Maloney, was re-elected. 

The ‘auditors, Messrs. Mellors, Basden and Co., 


will 


were re- 
appointed. 


‘At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the scheme 
of amalgamation with Roterdam-Deli Hevea, Ltd., and Dolok 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., was unanimously approved. 


DOLOK RUBBER ESTATES 


AMALGAMATION PROPOSALS ADOPTED— 
THE RESERVE AREA. 


An Extraorpinary GENERAL MeetinG of the Dolok Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., was held on September 19th at the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, to consider resolutions approving an 
amalgamation with Rotterdam-Deli Hevea, Ltd., and Malang 
Rubber Estates, Ltd. Mr. Walter Norfolk presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: For over two 
years we have been endeavouring to obtain from the Treasury per- 
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mission to carry out a scheme embodying a constructive policy, 
beneficial to the three companies mentioned in the circular, and 
to the shareholders of Dolok particularly. These efforts met with 
failure until the final application—in connection with which ex- 
haustive work and complicated calculations were involved—which 
resulted in our receiving, a few days after the 31st July last, the 
permission we had so long sought, and which not only involved 
the amalgamation of these three well-known companies, but also 
permission to raise new capital to the extent of £100,000. To 
the general principle of amalgamation there can be no criticism. 
The advantages of merging a number of interests into one large 
whole are generally recognised, and in the near future will become 
more familiar to investors in this country as a means of pro- 
tection and strength. In our own case, saving in administration 
must result, and one of the greatest advantages which will accrue 
will be the beneficial control in one hand of the sale of the larger 
amount of produce. We are not concerned with the aspect our 
proposals assume to the speculator. Our labours on these estates 
have been expended for the benefit of the investors in the com- 
pany, who are not disturbed by temporary fluctuations in the 
value of the shares on the market. I have, however, dared to 
assume the cloak of a prophet in connection with the rubber 
industry with some measure of success in the past, and I am 
confident that if this amalgamation goes through the shares of 
the new company will—in a comparatively short time—stand at a 
higher price than the shares of any of the individual companies 
have yet attained. Other factors than the market quotation for 
shares have to be considered : the potential earning power of each 
company, the aereage value, the excess of assets over liabilities, 
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and in the case of this company, the potential value of our un- 
planted area of land proved suitable for the successful develop- 
ment of both rubber and coffee. At our annual general meeting 
I promised that some indication might be given at this meeting 
in regard to the cultures to be adopted for the planting up of the 
reserve area. I am not prepared to bind the Board of the new 
company, who will bring the value of their technical knowledge 
to decide the best cultivations for the area in question, but you 
may take it that some portion, at all events, of the available 
acreage will be utilised for coffee, for which this company has 
an established reputation. In the circular which was issued to 
you it was stated that the shareholders of this company would 
be given an opportunity of subscribing in the proportion of 15 
new shares at par for every 100 shares held in this company. 
That involved retaining a considerable proportion of the shares 
which it was intended to offer to the shareholders in each of 
the companies for subscription at a premium to be decided upon 
at a later date. Certain arrangements, which remained to be 
settled, have since been completed, and as a result the position 
can be more closely viewed, and the number of shares offered to 
shareholders in this company has now been raised from 15 shares 
at par for every 100 shares to 20 shares at par for every 100 
shares held in this company. (Applause). The bonus in our case 
is equivalent—taking 5s. as the basis of the value of the share— 
to 3s. per share, or 30 per cent. on the par value of every £100 
invested in the company. This is a substantial advantage, which 
would not be available without the amalgamation. 


The scheme was unanimously adopted. 
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